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) a See 


to that One Imp ortant 


uestion 


what fo gir that certain, certain someone (heistmas day 


Probably, the way you feel about 
it oftentimes, you’d just about go to 
the ends of the earth to find the 
perfect gift. 


But go no further than your nearest 
and coziest easy-chair .. . with this 
pageful of beauty to choose from. 


For an Elgin watch has always been 
a perfect and permanent expression 
of Christmas sentiment. 

Now more than ever, for there are 
more Elgin watches than ever to 
choose from. More brilliant new 
watches than Elgin, or any other 
maker, we believe, has ever pre- 
sented before! 

And let’s be practical for a moment. 
Your gift will rarely be out of 
service for it’s an Elgin, but never 
for long when it is, for Elgin jewel- 
lers are everywhere, ready to repair 
the watch quickly and at reasonable 
cost. And always behind it is the 
famous Elgin guarantee. 





Parisienne, blue, or black and white 
ER eee, ee ee = $35. 


Parisienne, with silk wrist thong . . $37.50. 


THESE WATCHES ARE AMERICAN MADE 





ELGIN 





[A]... Set with 2 genuine diamonds; 
2 synthetic sapphires. . . $68. [B]... 
The famous Elgin Legionnaire .. . 
$21.50. [C]. .. An exquisite Elgin... 
$35. [D]... A smart, restrained style 
... $35. [E] ... Case inlaid with en- 
amel. 15 jewel movement... $65. 
[F]... Another distinguished Elgin 
Tepionnaire .........5. $27.50. - 


Wrist watches pictured actual size. Pocket 


watches approximately 1., reduction 





17 jewel movement. 14 kt. white 
PR NO sss 665k sate reusG leu $100. 


© ELcrn, 1928. 
All prices slightly higher in Canada 





Parisienne, inlaid with black _ 
ee ee te $35. 
Jenny model Parisienne . . . . $35. 
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KNOW THE JOY 
OF SOLID COMFORT 
IN YOUR OFFICE CHAIR 


HE old-fashioned wooden office chair 
squeaked and groaned at the joints in the 
back and arms every time you moved. 


Now—such nerve-rasping noises are obsolete. 


For Aluminum Office Chairs have done away 
with this annoying clatter —forever. Their 
welded -in- one-piece construction eliminates 
joints and dowels that loosen, squeak and 
groan. They are forever noiseless, forever 
sturdy and forever comfortable. 


Aluminum Office Chairs have made “four 
o’clock fatigue” a thing of the past. They are 
scientifically designed to distribute the weight 
of the body, to relieve the nerve centers and 
to give “all day long comfort.” 


Delightfully light... easy to move about... 
handsome in design and finish. . . Aluminum 
Office Chairs are furnished in a wide variety of 
upholstery, styles and finishes, in natural wood 
or in flat enamel colors to harmonize with the 
decorative scheme of any office. 


Have your secretary write for your copy of 
the booklet—“Distinctive Aluminum Furniture 
for the Office.” 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMIUNURB 


OFFICE CHAIRS 
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Mr. Wallop cheers Clara with a promise 


“I consider,” said Mr. Wallop, looking into the window, “that 


the way they’re using color in these modern bathrooms is 


very attractive.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Wallop acidly, “our bathroom has color, 
toc. Every morning I get a nice tubful of red, rusty water. 

“And it isn’t as if brass pipes cost a lot of money,” Mrs. 
Wallop reminded him. “They don’t. And why you keep 
putting it off is more than I can see. Why don’t we do it, | 
George?” 

Mr. Wallop regarded the attractive bathroom display for 
a few moments in silence. Undoubtedly he was thinking of 


the comfort of clean, free-running water ... thinking of the 
saving in time and temper... seeing the end of the argument. 


“All right, Clara, I'll do it,” he said abruptly. “I promise 
you now that I'll replace our old pipes with the best brass 
pipe I can find.” 

“Well, three cheers!” cried Mrs. Wallop. “I thought you’d 


never do it! Now let’s go and see a plumber while you are 


thinking about it!” 


Let us hope that they specified Alpha Brass Pipe because 
Alpha is different from ordinary brass pipe. It contains 
more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer it because it cuts 
cleaner and sharper threads, making leak-proof joints. Its 
use means the end of thick, red water, low pressure, leaks. 
CHASE The word “Alpha” and the distinctive Chase-mark are stamped 
The mark that identifiesgood © €Very twelve inches of its length to guarantee satisfaction. 
brass and copper products. Why zot use Alpha ? 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


WATERBURY ° . CONNECTICUT: 





Lat see 


Lie Upon Lie 


Sirs: 








pe In your issue of Sept. 17 you again 
pile lie upon lie! You report that when Field 
Marshal von Mackensen visited the Kaiser at 
Doorn, the latter asked about his prospects for 
restoration, and that Mackensen replied: ‘There 
is not the. slightest evidence that the people de- 
sire your Majesty’s return.” 

Wilhelm II, according to your story, blushed 
furiously and left the room, only to return later 
and assail Mackensen for the latter’s failure to 
appear in uniform. Thereupon the Field Mar- 
shal is alleged to have repeated his former 
statement in effect. 

I am authorized by Field Marshal von Mack- 
ensen to make the following direct statement 
from him: 

“The article of the magazine TiIME is a com- 
plete fabrication. You are authorized to de- 
scribe it as a swindle. His Majesty has never 
put to me such a question as that set forth in 
the article; never has a conversation with him 
even touched on that theme. The article lies 
and deceives its readers with an obvious pur- 
pose.” 

The Time article further asserted that Zoub- 
kov, who married the Kaiser’s sister, sent a 
copy of his memoirs to Doorn, inscribed: “To 
Wilhelm, the Genius of Our Family. From Alex, 
Your Affectionate Brother-in-Law.” 

I am authorized to say that no copy of this 
book was ever received at Doorn. 

I wonder whether you are not mistaken in 
assuming, as you plainly do, that the bulk of 
your readers are tormented, like yourselves, by 
an acute feeling of inferiority which makes them 
rejoice when the mighty are brought low. I am 
pretty sure you are mistaken. 

S. Mires Bouton 
Special Correspondent: 
The Baltimore Sun 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Berlin, Germany 


TIME notes (with thanks to Baltimore 
Sun’s Bouton) Field Marshal von Mack- 
ensen’s denial of incidents originally re- 
ported in German newspapers. Difficult it 
is, however, to believe that Monarchist 
von Mackensen never talked monarchy 
with his onetime Monarch.—Ep, 

— 
Numbering Presidents 
Sirs: 

I have before me the portraits of all the men 
who have been President of the United States. 
They number 29. I have counted them carefully. 
Yet on at least five occasions since election TIME 
has gravely and informatively told its readers 
that Herbert Hoover will be the 31st President. 
I add his portrait to the row—it only makes 30. 


Kindly explain. 
C. W. Hatt 
Akron, Ohio 


Time follows the almanackers’ custom. 


TIME 
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Bush Distribution Service 
Pays for Itself... 
and Pays a Profit 


Bush Distribution Service, renders more than a delivery service 
a delivery service merely moves merchandise from door to door. 


Bush Distribution Service, renders more than a warehousing serv- 


ice . . . a warehousing service merely supplies a roof to protect your 
merchandise. 
Bush Distribution Service, is more than a traffic department . . . a 


traffic department merely controls the arrival and departure of merchan- 
dise, and measures the remainder. 


Bush Combines These Three Functions 


Bush Distribution Service, moves merchandise of any kind from any 
New York railroad or steamship terminal to its storage depots where its 
traffic department supervises temporary storage and maintains complete 
warehousing records. 


Bush Distribution Service, moves merchandise from its storage depots 
to any point in greater New York with minimum delay and the least pos- 
sible waste motion, through its unique delivery truck service. 


Bush Distribution Service, moves merchandise in and around New 
York with maximum efficiency, maintains merchandise reserves in its 
storage depots, and supervises all details entailed in that complicated 
service. 


Bush Terminal Distribution Service thus operates as your New York 
branch warehouse with an efficiency and at a cost that you could not pos- 
sibly hope to equal. You pay only for the space and service you require 

. and that service pays for itself and pays a profit as we have dem- 
onstrated in one instance after another. 


To learn how this service can be applied to your business, write or call 
in person at the Bush Terminal Executive Offices, 103 Broad St., New 
York. 


BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, NEW YORK 
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Sir@laher Ral 


‘Come wmcermas moe seen «ours 





Wirn the Yule log burning 
brightly and a pound canister 
beside him of the mildest, most 
fragrant pipe mixture that ever 
came out of the South— 
what more could a man ask? 


Give him the pound can of 
Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking 


Tobacco for Christmas. It’s 
protected inside by heavy gold 


foil and the canister comes in 
a handsome Christmas carton. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Winston-Salem and Louisville 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


It’s milder 








in numbering the Presidents as they have 
come. Thus, though George Washington 
had two terms he is numbered only once. 
But Cleveland, between whose two terms 
came Benjamin Harrison’s, was both the 
22nd and 24th President. Should Calvin 
Coolidge be reelected in 1932 he would be 
President Number 32 as well as Number 
30.—Eb. 

— ¢-__ - 
Lajpat Rai Bayonetted 
Sirs: 

In Time’s issue of Nov. 26 under the heading 
oi Milestones an item stated that Lala Lajpat 
Rai, of India, died of heart disease. 

It is a well-established fact that Rai died from 
the effects of bayonet wounds which he received 
from a British soldier on Oct. 30, the day Sir 
John Simon visited Lahore. Rai at this time had 
been leading a peaceable demonstration against 
the reception of Simon. . . . 

England has no more right in India than she 
has in Ireland, or Egypt, or in South Africa, and 
with the help of God she will one day yet be 


forcibly ejected from them. 
J. P. McCoy 
Cleveland, Ohio 


O 
Rosenwald’s Example 
Sirs: 
I wish to congratulate you upon your well 
chosen news in Medicine. I was especially 
pleased to note that you commended Julius 


Rosenwald’s latest philanthropy in establishing 
a clinic for the middle class. I wish others 
would follow his good example, for nowhere is 
there a greater need than help for the “poor and 
proud” in serious illness, by endowing good 
hospitals so they can make rates that can be met 
by people of moderate means... . 

I am an old subscriber, started with No. 3 
and all my children are subscribers to Time. 


Henry R. Stack, M. D. 


LaGrange, Ga. 
>— 
Absence Explained 
Sirs: 

Time readers in Rhode Island will understand 
why Aram J. Pothier, once Governor of Rhode 
Island, was not among the New England Gov- 
ernors present at ceremonies in the new North 
Station in Boston. 

For Time’s other readers it might be well to 
explain that Governor Pothier died about one 
year ago. Since his death Norman §S, Case has 
been Rhode Island’s Governor and is the Gov- 


ernor-elect. 
E. K. Bacon 





Providence, R. I. 
—©—_ 
Tammany Tales 
Sirs: 

I am under the impression that to be a mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall one must be a member 
of the Roman Catholic church. Will you please 
advise me if this is correct and if so whether 
Smith was the only Presidential candidate be- 
longing to Tammany. 

J. CAMPBELL BRANDON 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Subscriber Brandon’s impressions are 
entirely incorrect. Many a Jew, many a 
Protestant, at least one Agnostic, many a 
Social Registerite belongs to Tammany, of 
which Members Horatio Seymour (1868), 
Samuel J. Tilden (1876) ran for President 
en the Democratic ticket.—Eb. 


a 
Senhor & Senhorita 
Sirs: 

A-B-C 


Here is your chance to stop making a mistake 
of which every American publication I have ever 
read (including Time, Nov. 26) is invariably 
guilty—that of referring to citizens of Brazil as 
“Senors,” “Sefioras” and “Sefioritas.” 

These words are Spanish whereas in Brazil 
only Portuguese (not Spanish) is spoken (or 
didn’t you know it?) and therefore the correct 
spelling is “‘Senhor,” “Senhora” and “Senhorita.” 

JAMES L. TAYLOR 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hunt Flayed 
Sirs: 

I wish to add to what Henry Flury of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has to say regarding G. W. P. 
Hunt: long time governor of Arizona. . ‘Unique’ 
indeed is a public speaker, let alone a state execu- 
tive who deliberately picks his nose while on the 
public platform. In fact unique is no word for 
it. ‘A great humanitarian who never signed a 
Death Warrant’ but Commitments to the Insane 
Asylum instead, where ex-condemned on escaping 
would return on their own volition because the 
“grub” was so good. ‘The State Prison was 
transformec from a place of horror’ to where the 
convicts were fed on Kansas flour instead of the 
soft indigestible (4 out of 5) local grown wheat 
which was good enough for the poor damn 
ranchers who only paid the taxes. ‘His splendid 
system of roads are famous’ for the political 
organizations he made out of the road camps. In 
these he made the slight error this year of making 
the tithe too heavy and Arizona is without her 
“protector.”. . . 

Also the lone paragraph on honesty. Mr. Flury 
has either been out of the state for some time 
or on G. W. P.’s election committee. 

No, ‘Labor has never had a better friend’ 
than just before election when every “bundle 
stiff’ shakes the “rattlers” and hits for a road 
camp where he stays until election day. Aiter 
that the roads had to wait another two years for 
a gubernatorial contest before receiving any 
attention. 

The majority of Arizonans will agree with 
Mr. Flury most heartily when he says it will 
be a long time before Arizona will see his equal 
as a democrat. In fact they hope never. 

Harry L. DAvIssOoN 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Feeling Bad 
From Time Nov. 26: 

“A good, a simple and noble man is Michael 
Ivanovitch Kalinin. Open house is still his rule 
to all whom he feels are his brother tillers of the 
soil, The 


ors: 

F, P. A. has not yet been appealed to but you 
may force me to it! I’m sorry, but it must be 
my Harvard English! 

Joun EL.iort 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

P. S. Don’t feel badly, though. 
entered two new subscriptions. 

Tim_E thanks Double Subscribed Elliott 
fer his correction, and hopes he will profit 
by Subscriber Feldman’s letter below.—Eb. 


I have just 


e ° ° 
Sirs: 

The sentence reads: “They showed him, by a 
misadventure, killing his buddy and feeling pretty 
badly about it.” 

I am quite sure that you will agree with me 
that the word should be “bad” not “badly” and 
that he was “feeling bad. . . .” 

GEORGE W. FELDMAN 

Franklin, Pa. 

Time now feels less bad.—Eb. 
Nebraska Explained 
Sirs: 

Nebraska’s Cornhuskers (p. 44 of the current 
issue of Most Estimable Time) are so labelled 
because as every sapient editor knows, students 
at University of Nebraska are recruited largely 
from the wide, smiling, pleasant areas of the Corn 
Belt, and because, as to football players, many 
a lad learned to throw forward passes after hav- 
ing thrown unerringly into wagon boxes hundreds 
of thousands of ears of white and yellow Neb- 
raska corn. 

Likewise, Time, you have erred when you 
speak of Nebraskans switching off their radios 
(subsequent to the Army-Husker game) in their 
“chilly parlors.” Nebraskans do not have par- 
lors, for radio or other purposes, and their sun- 
lit living rooms are never chilly. ... 

Time also mentioned, in the same issue, one 
“Sniper” Frank Carter, who indiscriminately 
shot into windows, at street lights and pedes- 
trians, before he was captured, as having been 
hanged by Nebraska. Nebraska has long since 
abandoned the gallows for the neater, more 
rapid shuffling-off system known as the Hot Seat. 

J. H. Sweet 
Editor 
The Nebraska Daily News-Press 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN STOCK 


E have now uncovered another bargain stock which bids fair to result as 
successfully for our clients as did our recent recommendations of ANA- 
CONDA, SINCLAIR, CHRYSLER, and YELLOW TRUCK. This new bargain 
stock: 
Would need to sell 100 points higher to discount fully its splendid 
prospects. 


Bids fair to duplicate the market action of WRIGHT AERONAU- 
TICAL and RADIO CORPORATION, originally recommended by 
us at 35 and 52 respectively. 


Is expected to earn in 1929 many times the earnings reported for any 


previous year. 


Will probably merge with one of the largest concerns listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Is one of the leaders in a rapidly expanding industry. 

Has diversified interests which are amply ‘protected by hundreds of 
valuable patents. 

Has unusually small capitalization, which condition is likely to cause 
a sharp run-up in price as earnings improve. 


Is in a position to double or treble in price within a reasonable length 
of time. 


Is still selling at bargain levels. 


Obviously, this stock should be bought now—for a substantial advance. Most 
likely it will not long be available at its present price. 

The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge and without 
obligation. Also, free specimen copies of all our current Stock Market Bulletins 
which fully discuss the profit and loss possibilities in over 50 different securities. 
Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned Bulletins and the 


name of the bargain stock will be sent to you without cost or obligation. Also 


an interesting book called “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 609, AUBURN, N: Y. 


Kindly send me specimen copies ies 
of your current Stock Market 
Bulletins. Also a copy of Addre 
“MAKING MONEY IN | PEE VERIO ERT CET CURT T CER UCTECUCLI EOL TLeS T  Ce  ee eee 
STOCKS.”’ This does not obligate ' 

me in any way. Fo PPR eee ry eee ee eee eee DEALS. 6 ccc ciccccccccedcccosscecscces 
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Chryslers Only Real 
2 ~is CHRYSLER 


— wo 


The first Chrysler established a margin of 
superiority over all other cars in style, per~ 
formance and value that has been maintained 
ever since. 


The true competition Chrysler has to face 
therefore is with Chrysler—to make sure 
that each succeeding Chrysler is superior in 
every worth-while way to the Chryslers that 
have gone before. 
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New Chrysler “75 f Royal Sedan, $1535 (wire wheels extra) 


Competition 


Today the public demand for the newest 
Chryslers tells in no uncertain terms the 
sweeping acceptance of the new Chrysler 
style and performance. Chrysler’s largest pro- 
duction has been taxed to supply that demand. 


7 7 7 
All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Automobile 
Shows, and at special displays in the Commodore Hotel during the 
New York Show, January 5th to 12th. 


New Chrysler 75” —(with 6-ply full-balloon tires). Nine body styles, priced from 
$1535 tof$z 345. Wire wheels extra. New Chrysler 65” Six body styles, priced 
from $1040 to $1145. Wire wheels extra. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Immediate deliveries. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


President & Mrs. Coolidge dined at the 
house of the Secretary of State & Mrs. 
Frank Billings Kellogg, of St. Paul. Other 
Minnesotans present, with their ladies, 
were Sumner Thomas McKnight (banker, 
realtor, expert on criminal pardons & 
paroles), John Sargent Pillsbury (flour— 
“Eventually. Why Not Now?”), Presi- 
dent Donald John Cowling of Carleton 
College at Northfield. Also present was 
Dr. William Holland Wilmer, ophthal- 
mologist. 

@ Some hours before the Kellogg dinner, 
the President had sent to the Senate the 
Kellogg-Briand multilateral treaty for the 
renunciation of war. He accompanied it 
with a dignified exhortation: “The fact 
that I approve of the treaty is well known,” 
he stated. “I hope that it may come into 
force with the least possible delay and 
I should be pleased if the Senate should 
take such action during the present ses- 
sion as to enable the U. S. to ratify the 
treaty before the expiration of my term 
of office.” Equally well known is the fact 
that Missouri’s cigar-gnawing Senator 
Reed disapproves of the Treaty and would 
like to defeat it as a crowning event of his 
irreconcilable career. Other opponents are 
California’s Johnson, New Hampshire’s 
Moses, Minnesota’s Shipstead. Maryland’s 
Bruce, bumbling against the Treaty last 
week, called it “utter inanity.” 

@ The President forwarded to the Senate, 
for confirmation, a long list of officers ap- 
pointed during the Congressional recess. 
Sent separately was a name most likely to 
be frowned on by the Senate—Secretary 
of the Interior Roy Owen West (see The 
Cabinet, “West Case’). The list, fairly 
certain to be approved in toto, included 
Utah’s J. Reuben Clark, Under Secretary 
of State; Tennessee’s H. Theodore Tate, 
Treasurer of the U. S.; Ohio’s John W. 
Pole to be Comptroller of Currency; 
William S. Culbertson of Kansas, Am- 
bassador to Chile; also five Ministers, a 
Farm Loan Board man, a dozen post- 
masters. 

@ “. ..I have often remarked that at 
least I had one distinction. I have been 
the healthiest President that the country 
has ever had. 

“’. . My habits have been regular. It 
is seldom that I have been late at meal- 
time and I have avoided keeping late 
hours. Very little work has been done 
before breakfast, but usually I have taken 
a short walk and during the winter season 
a more extended walk before dinner, which 
has been my chief mode of exercise. I 
have kept a couple of vibrating machines 
in my room which I found helpful. 

“Tt will be seen that in the matter of 


exercise my efforts have been toward a 
conservation of time. . . 

“... My experience in public office 
made me know that whether I was to be 
overburdened with work and broken down 
in health depended more on myself than 
any act of Congress. .. . 

“Tf he [the President] permits himself 
to be engaged in all kinds of outside enter- 
prises, in furnishing entertainment and 
amusement to great numbers of public 
gatherings, undertaking to be the source 
of inspiration for every worthy public 
movement for all of which he will be 
earnestly besought with the inference that 
unless he responds civilization will break 
down and the sole responsibility will be 
on him, he will last in office about ninety 
a 

These obiter dicta were dictated by the 

30th President for the soth anniversary 
issue of the Pulitzer-owned St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch (see page 28). In conclusion, 
President Coolidge suggested that Presi- 
dential health would be helped if “some 
place” were provided in the hills near 
Washington where Presidents could with- 
draw, relax, escape the sea-level humors 
of Washington over week-ends. 
@. The International Conference of 
American States on conciliation and arbi- 
tration meeting in Washington received a 
Presidential welcome: ‘“. .. Nations do 
not explode all at once without any pre- 
vious warning and begin to attack one 
another. Such action comes as the culmi- 
nation of a series of irritating incidents. 
If these are adjusted there is no fuel to 
feed the explosive elements. . . .” Repre- 
sentatives of mutually-irritated Bolivia 
and Paraguay were present listening 
gravely. 

On a motion by Cuba-and Peru unani- 
mously agreed to by the 18 other nations 
represented, the conference voted to tele- 
graph Bolivia and Paraguay and urge 
them to arbitrate “in conformity with 
the traditions of this continent.” 
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Hoover Progress 


(See front cover) 

Publicity is a prime requisite of any 
Goodwill trip. When the Hoover-bearing 
battleship Maryland passed down South 
America’s west coast, it was found that 
the high Andes were an obstacle to telling 
the world by ship’s radio what the traveller 
was saying and doing. The Navy Depart- 
ment therefore obligingly ordered the 
cruiser Rochester to steam westward from 
Panama to the vicinity of Galapagos and 
thence relay the Maryland’s rebounding 
messages to the big naval radio station at 
Balboa.* Notwithstanding this assistance, 
the Maryland found Andean ether con- 
ditions so bad that no messages could be 
sent for six hours one day. George Barr 
Baker, the chief Hoover censor and pub- 
licist, explained matters to the world’s 
press when he could. The broadcast of 
Goodwill dropped from 16,000 words per 
day to about 10,000. 

Antofagasta. Down out o: the moun- 
tains which are Bolivia went 70 dignitaries 
and notables (including many ladies) from 
La Paz, across the nitrate plain which is 
Chile and so aboard the Maryland in the 
harbor of Antofagasta. Mr. & Mrs. Hoover 
lunched them all on the quarter-deck. In 
his speech, Mr. Hoover stated that the 
history of Bolivia and its hero, Simon 
Bolivar, are as familiar to U. S. school- 
children as to Bolivian schoolchildren. 

It had been explained that Mr. Hoover 
longed to visit La Paz but did not like to 
step on Chilean soil, as would have been 
necessary, before paying his respects to 
Chile’s highest officials at Santiago. The 
Bolivians had come to him after request- 
ing permission from Chile to travel 
through what used to be Bolivia’s corri- 
dor to the sea, the long-disputed Tacna- 
Arica district at the juncture of Bolivia, 
Chile & Peru. 

President Hernando Siles of Bolivia was 
sorry not to be able to join the goodwill 
party. He was occupied at La Paz by an 
impending war with Paraguay (see 
page 13). 

Reasons making the Antofagasta stop 
worthwhile for all concerned: 1) More 
U. S. capital is invested in Bolivia (tin, 
oil) than in any other S. A. country; 2): 
the U. S. holds all Bolivia’s external debt 
bonds. 3) the Tacna-Arica dispute might 
be settled some day by letting Bolivia buy 
back her road-to-the-sea, as suggested by 
Secretary Kellogg in 1925. 

Chile. Through the cool, north-rushing 


*A faint chorus of critics asked by what token 
the U. S. Navy Department was bearing the cost 
of the wholly unofficial Hoover trip. The Prince 
of Wales, it was pointed out, paid $25,000 out 
of his own pocket for his African tour, though he 
went as an official ambassador from Britain, 
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Humboldt current the Maryland plowed 
on towards Valparaiso. 

The usual squad of resplendent officials 
was at the harbor. The Hoovers said 
goodbye to the Maryland and a state train 
sped them 110 miles inland from Val- 
paraiso to Santiago, where President 
Carlos Ibafiez of Chile in a generalissimo’s 
regalia was waiting with an open carriage 
and four spanking bay horses. While Mr. 
Hoover visited the U. S. Embassy, Presi- 
dent Ibafez went on to the National Pal- 
ace. There Mr. Hoover visited him after 
lunch, the first of a two-day series of 
meetings, partings and re-meetings. 

Andean Christ. After Santiago, the 
itinerary called for a special train to Santa 
Rosa de Los Andes (Chile), whence the 
narrow gauge Transandine Railway climbs 
up to burrow through the Cumbre tunnel 
at an altitude of 10,452 feet. Half a mile 
higher, on a ridge in the oldtime Cumbre 
pass, stands “Christ of the Andes,” the 
peace statue which Chile and Argentine 
cast from their cannon after Edward VII 
of England arbitrated their last quarrel 
in 1902. “Peace to all nations” says that 
statue’s pedestal. And: 

“Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than the people of 
Argentina and Chile break the peace 
which they have sworn to maintain at 
the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 
As a bearer-of-goodwill from the U. S. 

approached the Cumbre, in the Christmas 
season, on the southern-most swing of his 
South American pilgrimage, the lofty An- 
dean Christ seemed to attain a new sig- 
nificance, perhaps: “Peace on high, good- 
will to continents.” 

Mr. Hoover decided he would not have 
time to climb up and inspect the monu- 
ment. 

The Hoover Cabinet was picked, it was 
reported, but would not be announced 
until a few weeks before inauguration.* 
Those weeks will be spent by the Presi- 
dent-Elect on Belle Isle, off Miami Beach, 
Fla., in the mansion of James C. Penney, 
chainstore man, intimate friend. A proud 
parent, the city of Miami proper last week 
invited Calvin Coolidge to come there too, 
to stay permanently. 


THE CABINET 


West Case 


About 38 years ago, a young man from 
Vermilion County, IIl., just graduated 


*Extension Magazine, official missionary 
monthly of the Roman Catholic Church, 
facetiously recommended the following 
Hoover Cabinet in an editorial: “For Secretary 
of State, the Hon. Jim Vance, President and 
publisher of the Fellowship Forum; for Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Hon. F. Scott McBride, 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League; for 
Secretary of Labor, Bishop James Cannon Jr., 
of the Methodist Church South; for Attorney 
General, the Hon. Mabel Willebrandt; for 
Postmaster General, the Hon. Billy Sunday; for 
Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Hiram Wesley 
Evans, Imperial Wizard of the K. K. K.; for 
Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Ella A. Boole, 
National President of the W. C. T. U.; for 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon. Dr. J. Roach 
Straton; for Secretary of Commerce, the Hon. 
Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington, General Secretary of 
the World League against Alcoholism; for Sec- 
retary of War, the Hon. J. Thomas Heflin.” 





SECRETARY WEST 
He sat on a waterfall. 


from DePauw University, went up to Chi- 
cago to practice law. He was a stocky, 
cheery, vigorous lad and got along very 
well. Before long he met one of the bright 
young men who had been associated down 
East with Thomas Edison in his electric- 
lighting companies. This young man, a 
short, brisk little Britisher named Samuel 
Insull, organized a Chicago Edison Com- 
pany. The lawyer from Vermilion County, 
whose name was Roy Owen West, became 
Mr. Insull’s attorney and put some money 
into the company. When Mr. Insull later 
organized a Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, Mr. West invested in that too. So 
did his wife and mother. All prospered. 

Lawyer West, good mixer that he was, 
drifted naturally into politics. He became 
State chairman, then national secretary of 
the G. O. P., retaining his good law prac- 
tice and investments the while. Samuel 
Insull, astute businessman that he was, 
became the public utilities potentate of 
the Midwest. When government regula- 
tion of public utilities was found neces- 
sary, Mr. Insull also drifted naturally into 
politics, in the réle of large contributor 
te campaign funds. Illinois is a Repub- 
lican State so Mr. Insull gave chiefly to 
Lawyer West’s party, though when he was 
quizzed two years ago about contributing 
heavily to help Commerce Commissioner 
Frank Leslie Smith of Illinois get nomi- 
nated and elected to the U. S. Senate, he 
was able to show that he had given also 
to the Democrats. Nevertheless, when 
Senator-Suspect Smith was rejected by the 
Senate last year, Mr. Insull shared his 
embarrassment. 

After Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
was nominated by the G. O. P. and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Work resigned to 
manage the campaign, President Coolidge 
looked around for a new Secretary of the 
Interior and chose Lawyer West. 

Since the Secretary of the Interior is 
ex-officio a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, it came to pass that Mr. 
Insull’s lawyer, long a stockholder in the 


Middle West Utilities Co., sat last 
week upon that Federal tribunal to 
which that Insull company had to apply 
for a licence to exploit the Cumberland 
Falls on the Cumberland River in Ken- 
tucky. And so it was, in view of his 
Insull connection and of the Insull part in 
a political deal which the Senate has con- 
demned, that many a Senator was grum- 
bling about Secretary West’s appointment, 
which President Coolidge last week asked 
the Senate to confirm. Honest man though 
Secretary West may be, his past affilia- 
tions and investments could not have been 
more provoking to Senatorial sensibilities. 
In an atmosphere still surcharged with the 
Interior Department (oil) scandals of the 
Harding era and lately recharged by out- 
cries against the so-called Power Trust, 
it looked very much as though Secretary 
West’s appointment would mot be con- 
firmed. 

The Senate referred the case to its 
Committee on Public Lands, which 
straightway asked Secretary West to ap- 
pear for a questioning. 

The Cumberland Falls had another 
ramification that interested the Senate. 
Although locally called “the Niagara of 
the South,” the falls are not Kentucky’s 
or the South’s greatest.* But they are 
famed scenically. And wealthy T. Cole- 
man du Pont, whose health obliged him 
to resign last week as a Senator from 
Delaware, has long been seeking to buy 
the site and present it to his native Ken- 
tucky as a 2,200-acre state park. The Insull 
interests have, through a contract which 
was unpublished till last week, enlisted the 
aid of the present Republican administra- 
tion in Kentucky to get a Federal power 
licence, promising in return a 6,000-acre 
State park with highways and a bridge. 
Governor Flem D. Sampson, Congress- 
woman Langley and Congressman Rob- 
ison of Kentucky, all Republicans, all 
testified pro-Insull at the hearing last 
week. Onetime (1924-27) Governor Wil- 
liam Jason Fields of Kentucky, Demo- 
crat, was there to decry the Insull scheme 
as unsightly, the du Pont plan as preserva- 
tion of natural beauty. The du Pont-Insull 
fight thus tended to become an inter- 
party beauty contest. 

Sitting in judgment with Secretary 





*When supplemented by the 8o0-ft. dam pro- 
posed by the Insull interests, they would yield 
only 40,000 horsepower. Tallulah Falls on the 
Tallulah River in Georgia yield 108,000. Few 
natural waterfalls in the U. S. have been de- 
veloped for waterpower. Usually dams are 
found more convenient and efficient. Outstand- 
ing natural waterfalls now exploited are Niagara 
(1,535,000 h. p.); the Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri River in Montana (60,000 h. p.); Thomp- 
son Falls at Clark’s Fork Montana River, Mont. 
(35,000 h. p.); St. Croix Falls on the Missis- 
sippi in Wisconsin (35,000 h. p.); Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash. (20,000 h. p.). Some famed un- 
developed U. S. waterfalls: 


Upper Yosemite (Calif.) 1,430 
Widows’ Tears (Calif.) 1,170 
Multnomah (Ore.) 850 
Bridal Veil (Calif.) 620 
Nevada (Calif.) 594 
Illilouette (Calif.) 370 
Lower Yosemite (Calif.) 320 
Vernal (Calif.) 317 
Lower Yellowstone ( Mont.) 310 
Seven Falls (Colo.) 266 
Shoshone (Idaho) 210 
Minnehaha (Minn.) 50 
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West were Secretaries Davis of War and 
Jardine of Agriculture, who are also 
Power Commissioners. But if the decision 
goes against Senator-resigned du Pont, 
their presence will not greatly temper the 
Senate’s disapproval of Mr. Insull and the 
Insull lawyer, Secretary West. Senator- 
resigned du Pont is, moreover, a Repub- 
lican; so his Senator friends may feel free 
to transgress strict party allegiance in a 
vote on Secretary West. 

rs 
New Report 

Postmaster General Harry Stewart New 
had to report that his branch of the 
Government, theoretically, self-supporting, 
showed a deficit of 33 millions for 1928, 
an increase of $5,000,000. But he was not 
downhearted. Establishing and popular- 
izing the Air Mail had been an extraordi- 
nary expense. Some day the Air Mail may 
more than pay for itself and, anyway, it is 
a valuable encouragement to U. S. aero- 
nautics. Mr. New urged that similar en- 
couragement be given the U. S. Merchant 
Marine by extending U. S. mail contracts 
to U. S. shippers. 

Some Post Office Department statistics: 

Average per capita expenditure for post- 
age during the year $5.11. 

Pounds of mail “franked” by Congress- 
men and others 162,102,915 or $17,634,510 
worth. 

Miles flown by the air mail §,585,224 

Cash astray in mails $98,678.17 

Stray drafts, money 

orders, checks 

Pieces of “dead” mail 


—o— 
Mellon Report 


As has been his wont, Secretary Mellon, 
reporting to Congress on Federal finances 
for another fiscal year (1928, ended June 
30), reviewed the progress of private busi- 
ness and finance in the U. S. during the 
same period. 

Mr. Mellon noted a decline of 3% in 
the physical volume of all business trans- 
acted but an increase of 7.7% in dollar- 
volume. The Hoover report had showed 
that just the opposite was true of the 
country’s foreign trade, taken separately. 
U. S. exports & imports increased in physi- 
cal volume, decreased in dollar-volume. 

In the financial world, the outstanding 
1928 developments reviewed by Mr. Mel- 
lon were 1) the movement of 500 millions 
in gold out of the U. S.;* 2) the conse- 
quent extension of credit by the Federal 
Reserve system; 3) the increase of specu- 
lation by “powerful groups” and the gen- 
eral public, which “believed and acted as 
if the price of securities would indefinitely 
advance”; 4) the reversal of Federal Re- 
serve policy, sending money rates aloft. 

In his own official domain, Secretary 
Mellon reported that the public debt had 
been cut by $905,883,703 in fiscal 1928. 
The movement of gold from the U. S. was 
reflected in a decline of 108.8 millions in 
the Treasury’s bullion & coin, and a de- 


$5,249,170.99 
23,649,044 


*The U. S. still has more gold than at any 
time prior to September 1923. It has 40% of the 
world’s gold supply, almost four times as much 
as any other country. 


crease Of 324.3 millions in the bullion & 
coin held by the Treasury for the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Government’s main sources of 
revenue are Customs, Internal Revenue 
and such miscellaneous income as pay- 
ments by foreign debtors and tolls from the 
Panama Canal. In his estimates of the 
country’s income for fiscal 1929 and 1930, 
Secretary Mellon figured that Customs 
would increase 14 millions over 1928, to 
an annual total of 582 millions. Internal 
Revenue is figured for a drop of 52 mil- 
lions in 1929 and eight more millions in 
1930. The income tax provides the bulk 
of Internal Revenue. Income tax figures: 

1928 $2,173,952,556.73 (collected) 

1929 $2,165,000,000.00 (estimated) 

1930 $2,175,000,000.00 (estimated) 

The tax reductions voted by Congress 
last spring will be felt at the Treasury 
next spring, chiefly in smaller returns from 
corporation incomes. Other factors will 
be the reduction of the estate tax and the 
repeal of the automobile sales tax. 

Next to the Income Tax, the biggest 
source of Internal Revenue is the tax on 
tobacco. These collections, steadily in- 
creasing, were 64% of all miscellaneous 
Internal Revenue. Another increasingly 
productive source of Internal Revenue is 
documentary stamps. Stock market ac- 
tivity last year boosted sales of stock- 
transfer stamps to 24 millions, a 41% in- 
crease Over 1927. 


ech Miae tas 
Labor Report 


James John Davis, second Secretary of 
Labor since that Department was 
divorced from Commerce in 1913, cele- 
brated his eighth year in office with a 
report touching all phases of the work in 
1928. Some facts: The Federal employ- 
ment service found jobs for 1,412,645 
applicants. The Bureau of Conciliation 
intervened in 478 industrial disputes. It 
worked to tranquillize strikes and lock- 
outs affecting 350,000 workers (but 
claimed no great success in the bitter, long- 
drawn coal strike of last winter, which it 
proved powerless to end). Immigration 
is in Labor’s province and Secretary Davis 
dwelt at some length on how the restric- 
tive immigration law of 1924 had worked. 
Two things worried him, or two phases 
of the same thing. Immigrants from most 
countries in the Western Hemisphere es- 
cape the quota law. The law specifies that 
natives of Canada, Mexico, Cuba, etc. 
etc. shall be non-quota immigrants, and 
recent court decisions have permitted 
aliens born in quota countries to com- 
mute into the U. S. to work, in border 
cities like Detroit and Buffalo. Secretary 
Davis viewed alien commuters with alarm 
and also the swarms of Mexicans, 80,000 
or more per annum, who have been sifting 
into the U. S. and getting U. S. workmen’s 
jobs because they will work for low pay. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 

Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives: 
@ Received and read messages from the 
President. 


@ Passed a bill authorizing $14,800,000 to 
elevate guns on and otherwise improve 
the U. S. SS. Pennsylvania and Arizona; 
sent it to the Senate. 

@ Passed a bill authorizing $10,000,000 
for improvements at seven naval stations; 
sent it to the Senate. 

@, Debated, amended and passed the first 
of the routine supply bills, appropriating 
some 1.1 billions to run the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments* in fiscal 1929; 
sent it to the Senate. 


——o—_— 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Received and read messages from the 
President. 
@ Debated, debated, debated their unfin- 
ished carry-over from last session, the 
Boulder Dam bill. To facilitate passage 
this session, Senator Johnson (Calif.), 
sponsor, substituted the Boulder Dam bill 
passed by the House last session for his 
own much-filibustered measure, then re- 
substituted his own text after the House’s 
enacting clause. Otherwise the bill, if 
passed by the Senate, would be new legis- 
lation, subject to delay when it returns to 
the House. 


Cordial 


One of the strangest pieces of mail 
which Senator Robinson of Arkansas, the 
U. S. Vice-President-Reject, has ever re- 
ceived, was a letter which he gleefully 
showed to colleagues last week. The letter 
warmly, sincerely, personally thanked Mr. 
Robinsen for “the cordial support you 
gave me in the campaign.” It was signed 
by Charles Curtis, the Vice-President- 
Elect. Senator Curtis laughed as hard as 
anyone. No one in the Senate needed to 
be told how it is that such slips occur 
when one answers each & every one of 
one’s congratulaters after an election by 
warm, sincere, personal form-letters. 


gu 


—>>—_ 





Whip Box 
To fill the post of the late William A. 


. Oldfield of Arkansas as their “whip” (as- 


sistant floor-leader), the House Democrats 
appointed Representative John C. Box, a 
five-termer from Texas. The Box fame: 
immigration matters. A Box bill now pend- 
ing is to put Western Hemisphere nations 
on the quota basis, to keep Mexicans out 
of Texas (see The Cabinet, “Labor Re- 
port’). 

In Arkansas, the Democrats nominated 
Representative Oldfield’s widow to fill his 
seat. 





oOo 
Again, Couzens 


To James Couzens, Michigan’s million- 
aire Senator, the U. S. Treasury last week 
sent a check for $989,833. The Senator 
accepted it, though noting formally that 
there was a “slight miscalculation” of $20,- 
ooo or more for interest. The money was 
a tax refund which Senator Couzens won 
as the result of a fight started by the In- 





*The Post Office share was some 813 millions, 
most of which will be paid by postal revenues. 
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ternal Revenue Bureau three years ago 
to increase the Couzens profit-tax on Ford 
Motors stock sold by him in 1919 (TIME, 
January 17, 1927). 

Check in bank, Senator Couzens re- 
turned to his favorite sport, Mellon-bait- 
ing. Said he: “This is a concrete piece of 
evidence of mismanagement of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue under the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Hamil- 
ton’s time. . . .” 


Fenn or Filibuster! 


Because the Congresses have refused to 
obey the Constitution and reapportion 
popular representation to fit the changes 
of U. S. population since 1910, many a 
State has more Representatives than it is 
proportionately entitled to and many 
another has less. Representative Fenn of 
Connecticut has long and often proposed a 
bill which, in its present form, would keep 
the House membership at 435 and reappor- 
tion the seats on the basis of the 1930 
census, when taken. Estimates are that 
California would benefit most, gaining six 
seats. Next would be Michigan, gaining 
four seats; then Ohio, 3; New Jersey & 
Texas, 2; Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma & Washington, 
1 seat each. Hitherto the States which are 
threatened with losing seats have been an 
organized bloc opposing Reapportionment. 
Now the would-be-gainers are organizing. 
Michigan’s McLeod arose last week and 
announced that a bloc of too votes had 
been formed “to take any measure neces- 
sary” to pass the Fenn bill promptly. “We 
hope,” he warned, “that it will not be 
necessary to filibuster.” 

a? aa 
du Pont Out 


A sick, sick man for some time has been 
Delaware’s T. Coleman du Pont. Last year 
he had to have his larynx removed. Last 
month his doctors told him they thought 
he would be well enough to take his seat 
with the rest of the Senators when Con- 
gress met. But he was not so able, so last 
week he wrote two letters—one to Vice 
President Dawes, one to Governor Robin- 
son of Delaware—resigning. Thus ended a 
Senate career which began seven years 
ago by appointment and was continued 
four years ago by popular election. His 
health kept Senator du Pont away from 
Washington most of last session. This 
session, though resigned, he will be more 
present than usual in his onetime-col- 
league’s minds, since the Senate is taking 
an interest in his fight with Samuel Insull 
over a Kentucky waterfall (see p. 8). 

To succeed Mr. du Pont in the Senate, 
Governor Robinson appointed Daniel O. 
Hastings, 54, onetime Delaware Secretary 
of State and Supreme Court justice, a 
man well acquainted with the du Pont 


~ JUDICIARY 


Birth Control 

In Cleveland, Judge Harrison W. Ewing, 
a rather lean, idealistic-looking married 
man, looked upon two applicants for di- 
vorce and refused their request. Then he 
said: “I shall not allow you to impose 
more children upon yourselves or upon 





society. ... I impose upon you three 
years of birth control.” And then he added 
that he would help them get a divorce 
after three years, if they then desire it 
and provided they have no more children. 

Applicants were Otto Kourim, 28, and 








be 


A CLEVELAND JUDGE 
Religion shuddered at his advice. 








his wife, Helen, 22, than whom no two 
persons could benefit more greatly from a 
discussion of birth control—always accept- 
ing the fact that birth control is, in the 
Eye of State and the Eye of Church, a 
deadly sin.* Mr. & Mrs. Kourim have been 
married five years. In three of those years, 
they had three children. Mr. Kourim’s 
salary has been $24 a week. They had 
many things to quarrel over. Six months 
ago, they began to live separately. Both 
sought divorce on charges of cruelty and 
neglect. 

Suppose Mr. & Mrs. Kourim follow 
Judge Ewing’s advice; then they will be 
breaking the birth control law of Ohio, 
which states that no person shall sell, ex- 
hibit, give information about or use any 
contraceptive. A Federal law and the 
various laws of other states are almost as 
stringent. In New York State, however, 
there are two birth control clinics which 
may give advice when essential to a wife’s 
health or to save life. 

But in every state hundreds of physi- 
cians, many of them reputable, do give 
birth control information; and almost 
every drug store in the land does sell 
contraceptives. 

Judge Ewing vigorously defended his 
action: “The children are the most impor- 
tant principals in the [Kourim] case. 
When this couple ran away at their age it 
was a gay adventure. . . . When the first 
child was one year old some court should 

*“Ry such sin fell empires, states and nations. 
Religion shudders at the wild orgy of atheism 
and immorality the situation forebodes. . oe 

“Defectives, moreover, whether physical or 
mental, have immortal souls, redeemed by the 
blood of Christ and destined to share with the 
sound and the whole the vision of God for all 
eternity... . 
~—Patrick Cardinal Hayes in a pastoral letter to 
his flock, May, 1925. 





have given them a lesson in birth control. 
. . . Their trouble is a direct reflection on 
the law of this state. The courts are for- 
bidden to give out birth control informa- 
tion, the very thing that would have saved 
this couple from this situation.” 

Naturally enough, Judge Ewing’s uncon- 
ventional behavior on the bench not only 
created one of the biggest stories of the 
week but aroused fierce debate. Absurd 
though it may be to contemplate enforce- 
ment of birth control, most observers 
credited the Cleveland judge with having 
raised, sharply, an issue of paramount im- 


portance. 
FISCAL 
Eighth Budget 


President Coolidge sent to Congress his 
sixth and last annual Budget message. 
Budgeting the U. S. began only two years 
before he became President, so he felt 
justified in reviewing the system’s success 
as part of the Coolidge Era. 

“Our splendid Treasury,” he said, to re- 
mind people why the Budget Bureau was 
established, “is not a bottomless, auto- 
matically replenishing fountain of fiscal 
supply, and its outflow must be eternally 
watched and carefully and wisely directed 
into proper channels.” 

The first seven Budgets, for the years 
1923 to 1929 inclusive, called for a total 
of $29,800,233.790 to run all branches of 
the Government. The Congresses ap- 
propriated $29,478.282,294, cutting the 
Budget Bureau’s estimates by only $321,- 
951,495, or 1.16% of the total. Of this 
amount, $135.468,732 was saved by the 
Naval Disarmament Conference, from the 
Budget for. 1923. Since 1923, the Con- 
gresses have appropriated only $55,971.630 
less than the Budget Bureau’s estimates, 
or a margin of faultfinding and disagree- 
ment of less than .2%. President Coolidge 
declared himself most gratified by such 
“hearty co-operation.” 

A fiscal year for the U. S. begins July 1 
of the previous calendar year, and ends 
June 30. Fiscal 1929 is thus about half 
run. Costs of running the country, in- 
cluding debt reductions and meeting defi- 
cits of the theoretically self-supporting 
Post Office Department, have been and 
will be as follows: 

Fiscal 1928 $3,643,519.875.13 (actual) 
” 1929 3,794.745.469.00 (appropri- 
ated and estimated) 
1930 3,780,719,647.00 (estimated) 

Of the figure for 1929, $3,637,079.024.09 
had already been appropriated and Presi- 
dent Coolidge was emphatic in warning 
Congress to be prudent this session, not 
to vote any extra money without providing 
new sources of revenue. 

Last summer, not a little political capital 
was made—by Republicans as a warning 
against change, by Democrats as evidence 
of bad stewardship—out of a report from 
the Budget Bureau that fiscal 1929 might 
show a deficit of 94 millions. President 
Coolidge now announced that the outlook 
was for a surplus of some 37 millions. 
Neither of these figures is very near the 
$252.540,283 surplus which was estimated 
for 1929 in the President’s Budget mes- 
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sage last December. Last week the Presi- 
dent explained that the discrepancy was 
due rather to increased expenditures than 
to decreased revenues. The postal deficit 
was 60 millions greater than expected. 
Flood control added 16 millions, public 
buildings 26 millions, pension increases 11 
millions, increased pay for Federal em- 
ployes 21 millions, Navy and Shipping 
Board increases 26 millions, etc., etc. 

For 1930, the President announced an 
estimate of a $60,000,000 surplus of 
revenues over expenditures. The Treasury 
expects its total receipts for the year to in- 
crease about 10 millions over 1929, whereas 
the Government’s total expenditures are 
figured at 14 millions below 1929. One 
large item helping this decrease will be 35 
millions less to be paid in interest on the 
public debt, the principal of which will 
have been reduced by another billion 
(leaving a total of some 18 billions) by 
the end of 1929. The Government’s run- 
ning expenses are, in general, on the in- 
crease. The Budget Bureau keeps its 
aggregate down by paring and balancing. 
Thus, the Radio Commission was allotted 
$200,000 less in the 1930 Budget than has 
already been appropriated for 1929. The 
Federal Reserve Board gets cut $95,000. 
The American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission will get $100,000 less. Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission $300,000 
less. An increase of 36 millions deemed 
necessary for the War Department will 
be partially offset by cutting down the 
Navy Department’s allotment by 16 mil- 
lions. President Coolidge pointed out 
that the cost of national defense has in- 
creased about 100 millions since 1926 
but explained that “in these prior years the 
defense establishments have had the use 
of surplus left over from the war.” The 
President declared himself satisfied that 
money for the Army and Navy air services 
was well spent. Besides Army & Navy 
flying, the U. S. air program is carried for- 
ward by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and the Post Office, Agri- 
culture and Commerce Departments. More 
than 140 millions was provided for the 
aeronautical work of these branches. 


PROHIBITION 


“Police Business” 

Out of one pocket the U. S. citizenry 
pays for Prohibition, out of another for 
bootleg liquor. Next year the enforce- 
ment funds will be some 37 millions— 
$13,500,000 for the Prohibition Bureau, 
$14,686,798 for the Coast Guard, $9,000,- 
ooo for the Department of Justice. The 
House passed on the first two items last 
week. 

How much the smugglers and their cus- 
tomers spend is a matter for guesswork. 
But Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, U. S. 
Assistant Attorney-General, was able to 
put a figure, in her annual report, on at 
least one item—$18,883,541 worth (Cana- 
dian value) of Canadian whiskies exported 
to the U.S. in 1928. Previous years: 1925, 
10.7 millions; 1926, 15.4 millions; 1927, 
17.1 millions. ’ 

The Ways & Means Committee of the 
House asked Prohibition Commissioner 


Doran how far his $13,500,000 enforce- 
ment allotment would go. “It is a matter 
of policy,” he replied. “If Congress wants 
to embark in the police business it will 
take $300,000,000 a year and a system of 
United States courts covering the land.” 

Three hundred millions is about the 
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PROHIBITER DORAN 
“It will take $300,000,000 a year.” 


total sum spent on enforcement since Pro- 
hibition became the law. 

According to Dr. Doran and his men, 
smuggling by sea has been suppressed to 
one-eighth or one-fifth of what it used to 
be when Rum Rows twinkled off the coasts 
at Christmas time. According to Mrs. 
Willebrandt, the Canadian traffic “contin- 
ues to be unsolved.” It is on that front 
that the Prohibiters will work hardest 
next year. A step projected is to revise 
the U. S.-Canadian anti-smuggling treaty, 
which now provides only that Canada shall 
advise the U. S. of liquor clearances from 
her ports. Perhaps Canada will be induced 
to declare it illegal for her liquor-men to 
sell to U. S. customers. 

A step taken last week was the indict- 
ment, by the Federal Grand Jury in Buf- 
falo of 30 Canadian distillers and their 
agents, including Board-Chairman Harry 
C. Hatch of the Hiram Walker-Gooderham 
& Worts distillery, Canada’s largest. The 
offense charged: conspiracy-to-smuggle. 
The significance: none, unless Distiller 
Hatch & friends set foot in the U. S. 
Under the present treaty they cannot be 
extradited. 


—©—_- 

Corn Convention 

It was largely to attract conventions 
that a $10,000,000 town auditorium was 
constructed on Cleveland’s lakefront. Not 
without pride do the managers of Hotels 
Statler, Hollenden, Winton and even the 
Van Sweringen Brothers’ dignified Hotel 
Cleveland, recall what fine times they have 
had with visiting swarms of Elks or Engi- 
neers. A Cleveland climax was the G. O. P. 
convention of 1924. 

Last week Cleveland found itself the 
scene of another convention, Policeman 


Frank Osowski, patrolling near the Hotel 
Statler, watched the delegates arrive. 
Many a convention delegate had Officer 
Osowski seen before but never like these. 
They looked too sophisticated to be Elks 
or Moose. Their diamond rings and stick- 
pins, their healthy paunches, their burly 
necks, made it apparent that theirs was no 
Christian Endeavor. They had no strange 
banners or playful uniforms, they slapped 
no backs, yowled no songs, threw no bot- 
tles or pillows out the windows, so they 
could not be Grottoists. Officer Osowski 
thought their opulent luggage, silk shirts, 
swart skins and furtive conversations 
looked suspicious, un-American. He told 
headquarters, which sent a squad, which 
interviewed some of the delegates and 
sent for reinforcements. Then the Hotel 
Statler underwent the embarrassment of a 
police and Federal raid. The delegates, 27 
strong, were a “mob” of gunmen from 
Chicago, Gary, St. Louis, Newark, Brook- 
lyn, Tampa. Their convention seemed to 
be about corn-sugar, chief ingredient of 
Cleveland’s well-established moonshine in- 
dustry. 

Corn-sugar is not handled by many 
merchants. An underworld ring is sup- 
posed to operate two of the country’s few 
corn-sugar refineries, somewhere in Illinois. 
Some brothers Lonardo of Cleveland ob- 
tained a local monopoly of the product, 
but were murdered last year by rivals. A 
police theory of last week’s convention in 
Cleveland was that the Lonardos’ heirs had 
sent for help to solve an industrial crisis. 
All the delegates, who were arrested in 
their rooms and suites in various stages 
of matutinal disarray, were found to be 
well equipped with money and lethal 
weapons. One man was identified as a 
brother of the late Gangster Tony Lom- 
bardo of Chicago. 

There was, of course, no definitely in- 
criminating evidence. One does not carry 
a sample case when taking orders for 
Canadian brews. One cannot be arrested 
on suspicion of selling corn-sugar for local 
‘leggers to distill into “corn likker” and 
sell to honest householders, who then age 
it in charred barrels and serve it loudly as 
Bourbon whiskey. It is a misdemeanor, 
not a crime, to carry a “rod” (pistol) 
without a permit—until it is proven you 
have shot someone. Nevertheless Safety 
Director Barry of Cleveland and Deputy 
Prohibition Administrator G. J. Simons, 
who recognized several of the delegates 
as racketeers he had known in Chicago, 
detained the whole unconventional con- 
vention for close questioning. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Potatoes, Women 


U. S. consumption of potatoes has de- 
creased 25% in the last two years. There 
was a crop surplus of 80,000,000 bushels in 
1927. There will probably be a bigger sur- 
plus this year. These figures caused Gov. 
H. Clarence Baldridge of Idaho to flay 
“that foolish women’s fad for slim figures” 
before a convention of potato-growers in 
Chicago last week. Gov. Baldridge, as 
everyone knows, has both potato-growers 


and women among his constituents. 
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The Aquitania... 
Not Only A Ship, But 
A Habit... 


Cross once on the Aquitania, and you will 
find trans-Atlantic commutation on her 
becoming a habit. People who have 
crossed on her wait two wecks, three 
weeks, just to live the six days of the voy- 
age in her lovely rooms . . . in the special 
atmosphere of extraordinary charm and 
extraordinary comfort that is hers. There 
is something about her...a sort of 
maritime “It.” 


Breakfast charmingly served in your room 
«-.a workout in the gym under profes- 
sional instruction ...a swim in the pool 
in sea water as green as Creme de Menthe, 
as translucent as diamonds... a pause 
in the Long Gallery before lunch... a 

heasant and a soufflé... a walk on the 

at deck ... a game of contract. 


Dinner; caviar—of course ... And in 
the evening dancing ...in a garden set 
in glass on “A” Deck... full of flowers; 
cool; gayer than any night club... full 
of charming-looking people, as, always, 
Aquitania loyalists seem to be. 


If you want to wring the last ounce of 


tranquillity and delight from the trip to | 
England or France, book your next pas- | 


sage on the Aquitania. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD WINTER CRUISES ... MEDITERRANEAN | 


WEST INDIES 
A NEW CUNARD SERVICE...WEEKLY TO HAVANA 
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GOVERNOR OF POTATOLAND 
Slim the fad, bad the surplus. 


(See p. 11) 
“Y” @ Lsfe 

Last Saturday night, there were two 
functions: 

One was the world famed Gridiron festi- 
val in Washington, D. C., at which news- 
men had fun with political bigwigs (see 
col. 3). 

The other was a barn festival given 
by a small group of Yale alumni in Mont- 
clair, N. J., at which a badly defeated 
Yale football team was entertained. 

Representative John Quillin Tilson of 
Connecticut, Republican floor leader, was 
invited to both. He chose the barn festi- 
val. Why? Because he, Yale ’91, was to 
receive a cup at the hands of Yale men. 
Tradition said that he must be there in 
person. The cup was inscribed to a man 
who “has won his ‘Y’ in life.” 

Three years ago, the Montclair’s Yale 
alumni established these annual festivals in 
“Nick” Roberts’ old barn. Previous win- 
ners of the “‘Y’ in life’ cup have been 
William Wallace Atterbury, ’86, President 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Maj. 
Gen. Preston Brown, ’92. 


ed 
Gridiron 


President Coolidge, Senator James A. 
Reed of Missouri, Democratic firebrand, 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, Re- 
publican man-of-all-words, spoke in the 
same room in Washington, D. C., one 
night last week. Some 150 newsmen heard 
them. Yet not a word of what they said 
appeared in the public prints. It was the 
annual winter dinner of the Gridiron Club; 
at such a function the club beards itself 
with the phrase, “reporters are never pres- 
ent.” 

Members of the Gridiron Club are, 
nonetheless, reporters. They entertain their 
distinguished dinner guests (politicians, 
diplomats, businessmen) with horseplay. 

Last week, the horseplay had chiefly to 
do with the late election. There was a 
parody of Herbert Hoover’s campaign 
eulogy of the U. S. home: 


’Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 


Not a creature was sleeping, not even a 
mouse. 

The glasses were set on the mantel with 
care 

In hopes that the bootlegger soon would 
be there. 

The children were dancing to KDKA 

For six brand new tubes had been pur- 
chased that day, 

And mamma with her diamonds and I with 
two trumps, 

Were winning a hand from a couple of 
chumps. . 

I’m sure you'll agree there’s no need for 
Saint Nick, 

With a person named Hoover to do us the 


trick. 

But I hear him exclaim ere he drove out 
of sight 

“Happy hokum to all—and to all a good 
night!” 


There was a definition: “A Nordic is a 
Southern Democrat who takes a good stiff 
shot of roo per cent American corn—and 
then votes for Hoover.” 

There was a comparison: ‘Grant was 
more magnanimous than Mr. Hoover. He 
left us [Southerners] our horses; Hoover 
took our shirts.” 


—©>—_ 


Political Entertainments 

No merely promising young Congress- 
man expects to be lionized and féted when 
in Chicago by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs. Potter Palmer or other 
Tycoon’s lady. But a third, second or 
first secretary of almost any embassy may 
aspire to these honors. They were be- 
stowed in Chicago, last week, by Mrs. 
McCormick and Mrs. Palmer upon the 
Second Secretary of the Persian Embassy, 
one Prince* Mozaffar Firouz. The Secre- 
tary-Prince is slender, with large nose and 
an intelligent expression. Obliging, he read 
to smart Chicagoans a lecture: The Re- 
generation of Persia. Tidily he ate off the 
McCormick plate of gold, creating fewer 
crumbs than many another guest. 


More select was another political feast, 
given in Madrid last week by Mrs. Ogden 
Haggerty Hammond. Present were Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria Eugenie of Spain 
and General Don Miguel Primo de Rivera. 

Mr. Ogden Haggerty Hammond _ has 
risen from small Hoboken real estate deal- 
ings to the position of a real estate tycoon 
and the rank of U. S. Ambassador to 
Spain. His first wife was of the most 
aristocratic section of Hoboken, famed 
Castle Point. The present Mrs. Ogden 
Haggerty Hammond of New York City 
and Ambassador Hammond tendered their 
luncheon to Royalty, last week, on the eve 
of returning to the U. S. for a short visit. 
They leave in charge of the Embassy in 
Madrid, quietly renowned Counselor Shel- 
don Whitehouse. He prepared for diplo- 
macy as private secretary to the late Am- 
bassador Whitelaw Reid, graduated to be 
Chief of the Near Eastern Division of the 
State Department, is suave, astute. 


Also returning to the U. S. on leave 
were Ambassador Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row (Mexico) and Minister John Batter- 
son Stetson Jr. (Poland). 


*Not of the reigning House of Pahlavi. 
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Dry World? 

Throughout Europe the dry aspect of 
the Hoover victory continues to set best 
minds powerfully a-pondering. Suspicions 
stir that U. S. post-War prosperity may 
be due in large measure to prohibition. 


Just now the golden fetish of “American 
Methods” has wondrous kudos on the 





© International 
Jean (‘“***”) HENNESSY 


. swears he never tasted one. 


Continent (see France “American Meth- 
ods’). In London last week the World 
Prohibition Federation held a_ belated 
mass meeting “to celebrate the triumph 
of Prohibition in the American victory 
of Herbert Hoover.” 


Among Frenchmen the familiar U. S. 
paradox of a rich man “dry as a matter 
of business” but socially wringing wet is 
significantly turned inside out by Cognac 
Tycoon Jean Hennessy. ‘As a matter of 
business” M. Hennessy spends millions to 
extol the virtues of ‘““***Hennessy,” prob- 
ably the best of large production brandies. 
Mixed with equal parts of Italian Ver- 
muth, famed ‘“***Hennessy” becomes the 
surprising and delicious ‘Ponce de Leon 
Cocktail,” a beverage of smoky, tingling 
undertaste—and bland, stimulating po- 
tency. It is said that M. Hennessy con- 
ceived the “Ponce de Leon” as a shrewd 
means of booming “***” above English 
or Dutch gin as a favorite cocktail ingredi- 
ent. Today one may step up to any smart 
bar and obtain deft action by exclaiming 
“A Ponce!” Strangely enough Jean Hen- 
nessy swears that he has never tasted one. 
Wet by profession, he is socially and pri- 
vately dry. In 1910 he became a Deputy, 
in 1924 Ambassador to Switzerland and 
recently Minister of Agriculture. 


Crossing the channel to Britain, one 
finds as dean of the distilling peers the 
venerable Baron Dewar. His whiskeys fire 
throttles on five continents. About him 


there is no paradox, no equivocation. To 
the core of his very liver Lord Dewar is 
a practicing and preaching wet. He claims 
that whiskey is his Muse. Without her 
stimulus the Noble Lord believes he never 
could have produced his famed “Dewar- 
isms.” Many persons consider this fact 
a most powerful argument against spirits. 
Observers may judge for themselves from 
sample ““Dewarisms’”’ from the latest batch 
proudly released by Baron Dewar: 

No gentleman has ever heard your 
story before. 

There are more Mormons in London 
than in Salt Lake City, but their wives 
don’t know it. 

Divorce is a great institution; it keeps 
women in circulation. 

A philosopher’is a man who can look 
at an empty glass with a smile. 

Though such incidents certify that a 
Dry World is by no means yet in prospect, 
prohibitionists greeted with enthusiasm 
the news that the U. S. Congress plans to 
appropriate some $37,000,000 to continue 
enforcement of prohibition. 


Saver Cee 
Bolivia v. Paraguay 


How diplomats can make a war was 
shown last week after Bolivian and Para- 
guayan troops had exchanged shots across 
a wild, densely forested area which both 
countries have claimed for over a century. 

Soon official statements were made by 
the respective foreign offices in such 
terms that undoubtedly one or the other 
set of diplomats was lying. The Bolivians 
said that their troops were sound asleep 
at six a. m. in Fort Vanguardia on un- 
questionably Bolivian territory when they 
were stealthily attacked by Paraguayan 
soldiers. The diplomats of Paraguay said 
that their troops had discovered a Bo- 
livian fort on unquestionably Paraguayan 
territory, had requested the Bolivian gar- 
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VENERABLE BARON DEWAR 
. . . Claims whiskey is his Muse. 
(See col. 1) 


rison to withdraw and had been fired upon 
for their pains. At approximately the same 
hour last week both governments claimed 
that their victorious forces held the fort. 

Pacifists were hopeful, since in the 
Gondra Convention of May, 3, 10923, 
signed between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
there was contained a procedure of con- 
ciliation designed to prevent war between 
them. There was actually in existence at 
the neutral capital of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, last week a conciliation commission 
as provided in the Gondra Convention, 
presided over by the Mexican Minister to 
Uruguay, Sefor Fortunato Vega. None- 
theless, the position of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment as expounded by the newspaper 
El Norte was: “The sovereign Congress of 
Bolivia has never approved the Gondra 
Convention; and even if it had the con- 
vention tends to prevent armed conflicts, 
not to suppress them once they have 
begun, as in the present case.” 

Soon the Government of Bolivia of- 
ficially stated that this was a dispute 
which could not possibly be submitted to 
the “improvised commission” at neutral 
Montevideo, headed by the Mexican Min- 
ister. 

While the above monkey wrench was 
being thrown into the machinery of poly- 
national conciliation, the diplomats were 
even busier achieving a direct break be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. At the Bo- 
livian seat of Government, La Paz, the 
Paraguayan Chargé d’A ffaires, Senor Elias 
Ayala, presented a request that there be 
no “repetition of the violation of Para- 
guayan territory by a Bolivian force.” 
Thereupon the Bolivian Foreign Office re- 
plied that “in view of this insolent atti- 
tude” on the part of Paraguay, “you (the 
Paraguayan Minister) must leave this 
capital on the train which leaves Viachi 
Station at four p. m.” Within a few hours 
the Paraguayan Government similarly 
kicked the Bolivian Minister out of Asun- 
cién with the statement that “in the face 
of such an attitude” as Bolivia’s, there 
‘vas no choice but “to proceed in the same 
manner.” The diplomatic negotiations 


. were severed before any common sense 


steps had been taken and probably before 
the governments themselves really knew 
exactly what had happened at remote Fort 
Vanguardia. The significance of such dip- 
lomatic procedure—senseless and mis- 
chievous, though perfectly “correct” and 
“usual’”—is of greater importance to the 
world than any additional blood which 
may be spilled between 2,155,000 Bolivians 
and 853,000 Paraguayans—scarcely as 
numerous as the denizens of Brooklyn, the 
Bronx and Queens (3,219,414). 

From despatches it appeared that the 
citizens of La Paz, Bolivia, were whooping 
war last week while those of Asuncion, 
Paraguay, were silent, scared. Consoling 
was the fact that neither government had 
issued a general order of mobilization. 
The fact of importance continued to be 
that although Eolivia and Paraguay are 
members of the League of Nations and 
consider themselves enlightened states, 
they employed last week the worst form of 
stupid pernicious pre-War diplomacy. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


George V 


Though hope and confidence in the re- 
covery of George V mounted throughout 
Great Britain last week, the King-Emperor 
himself made wise provision for the worst. 
Realizing that matters requiring his signa- 
ture or decision were piling up, His 
Majesty expressed a desire to convoke the 
Privy Council and appoint a regency pro 
tempore. Cautiously the Royal physicians 
sought to divert the sick man from this 
purpose, fearing that the excitement and 
pomp of a meeting of the Privy Council 
might overtax his weakened heart. The 
patient remained adamant. Therefore the 
text of a suitable Order in Council was 
speedily drafted, members of the Privy 
Council assembled in the Audience Cham- 
ber adjoining His Majesty’s bedroom, and 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks took up his 
stance in the doorway, facing the Royal 
bed. Thus the King-Emperor “sat” or 
rather lay as Chairman of the Privy Coun- 
cil with as little excitement as possible. 
Slightly rolling over in bed George V 
listened while Sir William read the Order 
in Council. Full text: 

“At the Court at Buckingham Palace, 
fourth day of December, 1928. 

“Present. 

“The King’s most excellent Majesty in 
council. 

“His Majesty in council was this day 
pleased to declare that having been 
stricken by illness he was unable for the 
time being to give due attention to affairs 
of the realm whereupon the draft of a 
commission ... for the transaction of 
matters and things on behalf of His Maj- 
esty was this day read at the board and 
approved and His Majesty was further 
pleased to nominate Her Majesty the 
Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York; the most Reverend Father in God, 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Primate of all England; the 
Right Hon. Douglas McGarel, Baron Hail- 
sham, Lord High Chancellor, and the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Prince Minister for 
the purposes therein mentioned and to de- 
clare that they should be designated under 
the style and title of Counselors of State. 

“His Majesty also was pleased by and 
with the advice of his Privy Council to 
order, and it is hereby ordered, that Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, Baronet, one of 
His Majesty’s principal secretaries, do 
cause a warrant to be prepared for His 
Majesty’s royal signature for passing un- 
der the Great Seal of the Realm a com- 
mission conformable to the said draft 
which is hereunto annexed.” 

At the concluding words Sir William ad- 
vanced to His Majesty’s bed and sub- 
mitted the Royal Warrant for signature. 
Slowly and laboriously but quite legibly 
the patient signed: 

“George R. I.” 

As the King relaxed after this effort, 
Sir William hurried from the room to pass 
the parchment in his hand under the Great 
Seal of the Realm. In length, sonority 
and meticulously archaic language the 


Royal Warrant far surpassed the Order 
in Council. Plain Lord Hailsham and Mr. 
Baldwin became “Our right trusty and 
well beloved Counselor Douglas McGarel, 
Baron Hailsham, our Chancellor of Great 
Britain . . . and our right trusty and well 
beloved Counselor Stanley Baldwin, our 
Prime Minister and First Lord of our 
Treasury.” The warrant was given “of 
our most especial grace, certain knowledge 
and mere motion.” The potent conclusion 
read: 


“We command all and singular arch- 
bishops, dukes, marquesses, earls, vis- 
counts, barons, baronets, knights, citizens 
and burgesses and all our other officers, 
ministers and subjects that in everything 
appertaining to the matters aforesaid they 
be attendant, counseling and helping our 
said consort, the Queen, and our said coun- 
selors, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Baron Hailsham and Stanley Baldwin, as 
it behooves them.” 

King of Arms. The Sovereign could 
now dismiss all anxiety for the safe ad- 
ministration of the Realm. But his wise 
preparation for even Death heightened, 
stirred and put on their mettle the 
Earl Marshals of Arms, the two Kings of 
Arms, the six Heralds and the four Pur- 
suivants. Should Death come it would be 
the awesome duty of these 13  per- 
sonages to make oral proclamation, some 
three days after the event*, from the 
Friary Court balcony of St. James’s Palace; 
and thereafter and furthermore to pro- 
claim the accession of the new Sovereign, 
proclaim it again at Charing Cross, carry 
tidings to the Lord Mayor of London, and 
repeat the proclamation yet again in the 
Close, adjoining Chancery Lane, and fi- 
nally at the Royal exchange, whereupon 
simultaneous salutes would boom from 
St. James’s Park and the Tower of London. 

To particularize this pageant it may be 
recalled that “the Officers of Arms habited 
in their tabards and attended by the Ser- 
geants at Arms shall assemble at St. 
James’s Palace and there proceed to the 
balcony in Friary Court” with the six Her- 
alds—Richmond, Windsor, Lancaster, 
York, Somerset and Chester+—thereupon 
trumpeteers sound a “fanfare” and the 
proclamation is first read by the Garter 
Principle King of Arms, at present Sir 
Henry Farnham Burke. 

The four Pursuivants—Rouge Croix, 
Bluemantle, Port Cully, and Rouge Dragon 
—are chiefly useful in seeking and re- 
ceiving the permission of the Lord Mayor 
for the Earl Marshal and Kings of Arms 
to enter the “City of London**.” The final 
proclamation is made by Norroy King of 
Arms, at present Arthur William Steuart 
Cochrane. 

“My Boys.” Repeatedly last week 
George V asked about the progress of the 
two sons who were dashing Londonward. 
Edward of Wales appeared certain to 





*The Royal Standard would be lowered at 
Buckingham Palace a few seconds after Death 
came, and shortly afterward a signed proclama- 
tion would be released by the Privy Council. 

+The titles having no relation to their names. 

**A small area in the centre of the “County of 
London” which might be called the “whole city.” 


reach London before the end of the week. 
For the final stretch of rails, from Brindisi, 
Italy, to Boulogne, France, the Italian 
Government supplied a special train and 
officials cooperated to the end that it 
should cross Europe at an average speed 
of 35 miles an hour. Though impressive 
to Italians, Swiss and Frenchmen these 
record facilities seemed ridiculous in com- 
parison with the fact that in Great Britain 
the famed “Flying Scotsman” chuffs from 
London to Edinburg daily at an average 
speed of 65 m. p. h. 

The third son of George V, the Duke of 
Gloucester, was in South Africa when re- 
called. Since his speedy return was not 
vital he took an ordinary “mail steamer,” 
the Balmoral Castle, from Cape Town, was 
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BuZZARD WHITEBY 


. warmly praised Royal Nurses Purdie 
(English), Gordon (Scotch), Black 
(Irish) and Davies (Welsh). 


expected to reach London slightly before 
Christmas. 

His Majesty showed his usual solicitude 
for “my boys,” last week, by having 
brought to his bedside a tray of cigaret 
cases, one of which he chose as a birth- 
day present for the Duke of York, born 
on Dec. 14, 1895. The King also demanded 
to see two relics of his youth, when he was 
Captain of H. M. S. Melampus. One of 
these was his old parrot which flapped its 
wings and screamed “Ho! Captain! Ha! 
Captain!” The other was a silver collar 
stud, the first possessed by George V. 

The King-Emperor’s only granddaugh- 
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ter, Princess Elizabeth, famed as “Baby 
Betty” was reported to have wistfully and 
repeatedly asked her mother, the Duchess 
of York, last week a question: “Lyllybet 
pee gran’pa today?” The answer was 
always in the negative. 


— 


Blood Royal 


Most people thought until quite recently 
that pneumonia was a disease in which one 
grew rapidly worse until THE CRISIS, 
whereupon one either died or definitely re- 
covered, unless there was a RELAPSE. 
These old-fashioned ideas have been strik- 
ingly challenged by the King of England’s 
steady resistance to pneumonia over a 
period exceeding three weeks. Science has 
now so advanced the medical profession 
that it has been possible to increase and 
fortify the white germ-destroying cor- 
puscles in the blood royal. The skilled 
specialist is prepared today to wage a long- 
drawn war of attrition with the enemy 
germs in which the chances of medical 
victory are enormously enhanced. The 
old-fashioned CRISIS was the climax of 
a short, decisive skirmish between the in- 
fective germs and whatever white germ- 
eating corpuscles the patient was lucky 
enough to possess. 

Among leading English physicians the 
opinion was frequently heard last week that 
had His Majesty been stricken even five 
years ago by so virulent an infection he 
would have died within ten days. The 
authoritative British Medical Journal told 
in simple, vivid language of the new means 
used to strengthen and increase the num- 
ber of white corpuscles in the blood royal: 
“The infection belongs to a type with 
which clinicians have become much better 
acquainted in the last ten years... . 
There is no set duration and no crisis. . . . 
There are phases or chapters on infec- 
tion ...and ... the temperature set- 
tles slowly and intermittently. .. . 

“A blood culture was taken and a posi- 
tive result obtained. The therapy directed 
against the [King’s] infection has taken 
the form of chemical antidotes and at- 
tempts to raise the immunity” by injec- 
tions into the blood stream. 

Naturally, in the application of such 
treatment everything depends on the skill 
of the bacteriologist who examines the 
patient’s blood and determines the nature 
of the injections. Therefore, British inter- 
est has focused sharply on Dr. L. E. H. 
Whiteby, the brilliant young bacteriologist 
who was called in by the elder royal 
physicians Baron Dawson of Penn, Physi- 
cian-in-Ordinary, and Sir Stanley Hewett, 
Surgeon Apothecary (Time, Dec. 3). Dr. 
Whiteby, with amazing speed, in 24 hours 
produced an autogenous vaccine from in- 
fected material taken from His Majesty. 
That vaccine was injected into the royal 
blood stream and directly combatted the 
pneumococcic poisons there. 

A regrettable but persistent rumor was 
to the effect that early last week the ‘“‘fam- 
ily doctors” found themselves in doubt up- 
on several minor features of the case and 
therefore summoned further consultants. 
Sir Stanley Hewett was said to have called 
in Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard, and Lord Daw- 
son was believed to have summoned Sir 


Humphry Rolleston. Presently these 
names were added to the signatures ap- 
pearing beneath each bulletin displayed in 
every post office throughout Great Britain. 
To post up the Buckingham Palace bulletin 
not typewriter script, but inch-high black 
lettering was used. 

Since the palace was shrouded in fog 
most of the week special “sunlight lamps” 
were placed in the sick room and an elec- 
tric dehydrating machine employed to 
clear and purify the air. During a com- 
mon “London fog” such as occurs dozens 
of times each winter, the moist particles 
hold so much dust in suspension that even 
healthy throats begin to tickle and the 
irritation to lungs already enflamed may 
become intense. For this reason His 
Majesty’s venerable uncle, the Duke of 
Connaught, spends every winter at balmy 
Cape Ferrat on the French Riviera where 
he remained last week. 

Interest in the royal nurses rapidly 
mounted as details were slowly wormed 
out of the palace news censor. At first 
he would say no more than “they are 
middle-aged women.” Then he admitted 
their number (four) and that Her Maj- 
esty was not assisting with “the actual 
nursing,” though constantly in attendance. 
Next it was learned that the four nurses 
all came from London’s great charity 
hospitals and finally that they correspond 
to the four “nations” of the British Isles. 


Nurse “Nation” Hospital 
Purdie English Westminster 
Gordon Scotch St. Thomas’ 
Black Irish London 
Davies Welsh London 


The medical weekly Lancet stated on 
the basis of generous praise from the royal 
physicians that “in this case the best of 
nursing has played no small part.” 

At Toronto, Canada, famed Nurse 
Vivian Tremaine who tended George V 
when he fell from a rearing horse during 
the War, said last week: “The King was 
an ideal patient. . . . When he was con- 
valescent, I wanted an evening off to go 
to the theatre but I didn’t dare to ask the 
doctors for it. I wanted to go so much 
that finally I asked the King. He laughed 
and said, ‘Go, by all means!’” Later His 
Majesty bestowed on Nurse Tremaine the 
Order of the Red Cross, the Royal Vic- 
torian Order and a pretty diamond brooch. 

The insurance offered by Lloyds against 
“national mourning” prior to February 1, 
1929—.e., against the death of the King 
by that date—was at rates indicating a 
virtual certainty of death early in the week 
and a marked uncertainty later. Strangely 
enough, the retired onetime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, now Baron Davidson of Lam- 
beth (Time, Aug. 6) considerably in- 
fluenced the insurance rates. Baron David- 
son is a close friend of the King and was 
also the prelate called in just before the 
passing of Edward VII. Therefore when 
he arrived at Buckingham Palace last 
week, death was thought practically cer- 
tain by the insurance raters. Presently, 
however, the Baron emerged smiling and 
paused before entering his limousine to 
light a cigarette. Rates dropped. Later, 
since the public was beginning to call such 
insurance “betting,” most firms publicly 


announced that they would write no more 
“mourning insurance”’—wrote a little on 
the sly. Up to the very hour of Edward 
VII’s death such “betting” was open, 


flagrant. 
FRANCE 


“American Methods!” 


Scurrying Paris reporters sped back and 
forth, last week, between the pandemonium 
of their offices and the grim, still Prison St. 
Lazare. Caged there sat a tremendously 
dynamic and even fascinating new pris- 
oner. What she is charged with doing may 
well rank her with the great swindlers of all 
time— with fictional Get-Rich-Quick Wall- 
ingford, with factual Signor Charles Ponzi. 
All week the story continued to break 
bigger and bigger. The name of a Cabinet 
Minister was dragged in. But always at 
the focus of sensation sat in her little cell 
Mme. Martha Hanau, the supreme swin- 
dleress. Even the angry mobs of people 
she had ruined dubbed her last week with 
a sort of awe “La Grande Catherine de 
Finance.” 

Simply and factually told the story of 
Swindleress Hanau is that of a clever 
woman who sold dull people worthless 
stock by promising them dividends of 
from 15 to 80 per cent. She went into 
bankruptcy, last week, with assets of 
22,000 francs ($858) and known liabilities 
of 219,000,000 ($8,541,000); but even a 
hasty investigation showed that she had 
probably mulcted widows, small town 
businessmen and country priests of not 
less than half a billion francs ($19,500,- 
000). This stupendous swindle was carried 
on from Paris through branch offices in 
almost every provincial city and town of 
consequence in France. During the past 
year fictional corporations with such vague 
names as L’Union Francaise d’Emission 
and La Société Syndicale Fonciére were 
organized and floated at the rate of slightly 
less than one a day. When the crash came 
some 400 employes of Swindleress Hanau 
organized themselves into the “Society for 
the Defense of Honor,” protesting that 
they had believed themselves to be en- 


_ gaged in selling absolutely legitimate se- 


curities to friends, neighbors, relatives, 
priests. 

The astounding “Grande Catherine” of 
this orgy is a woman of 42. Her dark de- 
termined eyes seemed never to waver 
under police querying. When she had 
answered a question her straight almost 
lipless mouth shut in a thin, flat line. At 
her sumptuous estate in Boulogne, where 
she was arrested, she said disdainfully to 
the somewhat excited and strenuous in- 
vestigators: “Here are my keys. You 
need not trouble to burst open my drawers 
and root in them like cochons.” Even in 
jail she seemed undiscouraged. “My arrest, 
pouf! It is nothing,” she said, “I work 
by American methods! It is no disgrace 
in the United States for a banker or a 
businessman to go into bankruptcy three 
or four times.” 

“American Methods!” Such was the 
glamorous slogan wherewith Swindleress 
Hanau dazzled and duped tight-fisted rural 
Frenchmen and took away their francs. 
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They thought her a female Ford. She 
always traveled by motor, in a long luxuri- 
ous limousine, with a duplicate car fol- 
lowing behind. “I have not an hour to 
lose on the road, in case of breakdowns,” 
she would explain, “I say with the Ameri- 
cans, whose methods I follow, ‘Time is 
money!’ ” 

Cleverest perhaps of “Great Cath- 
erine’s” maneuvers was to publish an im- 
posing Parisian financial daily La Gazette 
du Franc et Des Nations, in which her 
bogus stock issues were gravely and “con- 
servatively” analyzed and recommended. 
The pose of “American Methods” was 
played up to the limit in La Gazette, 
which from the first vigorously cham- 
pioned the Kellogg Pact Renouncing War 
(Time, July 30) a document none too 
popular in France. During the last session 
of the League of Nations in Geneva, the 
Swindleress was dazzlingly present, offer- 
ing and paying the unheard price of 25,000 
francs ($975) for short feature articles 
for her paper by some of the leading jour- 
nalists of Europe. Recently U. S. papers 
widely reprinted from La Gazette an elab- 
orate exposé of a Communist plan to 
seize Paris. So craftily thickened was La 
Gazette’s plot that but for a rival news- 
paper the swindle might have kept boom- 
ing for months. 

People who like to sniff the famed per- 
fumes of Francois Coty will be glad to 
know that the paper of which he makes a 
hobby, L’Ami du Peuple, exposed the 
diabolic “Great Catherine.” She had in- 
cautiously attacked in La Gazette certain 
political schemes of Scent Tycoon Coty, 
and he fought back by putting smart re- 
porters on her shady fiscal trail, exposed 
her. Amid the grand sensation of last 
week another purveyor of expensive 
liquids, Cognac Tycoon Jean Hennessy, 
was dragged into the mess. He has only 
recently been named Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and jealous enemies were quick to 
charge that because a newspaper in which 
he is largely interested, Le Quotidien, had 
made a joint circulation drive with La 
Gazette du Franc, he must have been at 
least privy to the swindle. Incomplete in- 
vestigation seemed to show that this slur 
upon the Cognac Tycoon was baseless. 

Among the few eminent persons thought 
to have been innocently gulled was men- 
tioned His Eminence Louis Ernest Car- 
dinal Dubois, venerable Archbishop of 
Paris. 








Holy House 


Red felt caps with a black tassel were 
first made, and still are, at Fez, now the 
capital of Morocco. Also in Fez stands an 
ancient house where descendants of True 
Prophet Mohammed once dwelt. Last 
week M. le Capitaine Guitard of the 24th 
French Infantry was billeted in the “Holy 
House.” 

Said the Capitaine’s swarthy Moroccan 
orderly to him: “When you enter, mon 
Capitaine, you must kiss the doorpost and 
above all you must not smoke, for the seed 
of the Prophet have lain here.” 

Carelessly whistling Captain Guitard 
strode into the house, stretched out upon 


the lumpy bed that was to be his, scratched 
match, lit cigaret. Later he disrobed, lay- 
ing aside his pistol. The orderly picked it 
up and shot him dead. 


GERMANY 
Blasphemous Play 


Sophisticates of smart Berlin and worldly 
Hamburg have witnessed and applauded, 
during the past month, a modernist farce 
in which an actor programmed as God 
waddles upon the stage in plus fours, 
shakes cocktails for his cackling crony 
St. Peter, and holds hands upon a sofa 
with Mary Magdalene. 

Naturally such a play is not for rustics 
or provincial cityites. Last week the 
Author-Producer, famed Walter Hasen- 
clever, made the questionable move of 
taking his farce, Marriages Are Made in 
Heaven, away from the great German 
metropoli and out to Frankfurt-am-Main. 
There good and pious Frankfurters tried 
to wreck the piece. When God lit a cigar 
they hissed. When he picked up a sax- 
ophone and tooted they booed. But pan- 
demonium did not break loose until God 
accepted a high-ball from Mary Mag- 
dalene, grew confidential and confessed: 
“You know I never did create the World. 
Queer how that idea started! I get tired 
sometimes—being blamed for all that hap- 
pens.” 

Goaded by this blasphemy beyond en- 
durance, a local Frankfurt clergyman 
leaped up from his balcony seat signaled 
to the gallery. There parishioners and 
sympathizers sat in cheapest seats with 
stench and tear bombs ready. At the sig- 
nal they let fly, aiming not at the players 
but at the patentiy godless Frankfurters 
who sat in orchestra stalls. Ladies in 
sparkling décolleté who had never smelt 
anything worse than an onion, found their 
gowns and hair suddenly reeking with a 
liquid that stank like putrid eggs. Gentle- 
men in evening dress who had never wept, 
shed rivulets as tear bombs burst around 
them. Amid frantic pandemonium the 
élite of Frankfurt rushed stumbling forth 
pell-mell. Meanwhile the good and pious 
in the gallery—having thrown their last 
stench bomb—grouped about their clergy- 
man and sang a triumphant hymn. 

Shortly policemen cleared the gallery. 
The local Chief of Police arrived and per- 
sonally assured Author-Producer Hasen- 
clever that the situation was now under 
control. Thereupon the theatre was aired, 
the curtain rose, and Marriages Are Made 
in. Heaven played to conclusion before a 
few orchestra-seaters who had daringly 
straggled back, and many a policeman. 

Next day the Municipal Council of 
Frankfurt gave striking proof that in the 
new Socialist republic of Germany there 
is free speech and freedom of the stage. 
By a vote of 47 to 35 the Council re- 
jected a motion ordering that the farce 
Marriages Are Made in Heaven should be 
closed by the police. Meanwhile the drama 
critics of leading Frankfurt dailies ex- 
horted their readers against further throw- 
ing of bombs in the name of Goodness and 
Piety. True Christians, they pointed out, 
ought to follow the sublime and non- 
violent example of Christ. 
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Otp Max LIEBERMANN 


His subjects were lashed and gored by Fate. 


Fighting mad Christians were able to 
retort to Frankfurt’s too-smart critics that 
the Savior once seized a heavy whip and 
laid valiantly about him, until he had 
driven the last money-changer out of the 
Temple. 


(—_— 
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Amiable Octogenarians 


Eighty-one is the age of President Paul 
von Hindenburg of Germany; and famed 
Max Liebermann, President of the Prus- 
sian Academy of the Arts is also 81. 

Last week President Liebermann told 
correspondents what he thinks of President 
von Hindenburg, whose portrait he recently 
painted: 

“T met him for the first time at a dinner 
he gave soon after his election. Somebody 
asked me that evening what I thought of 
Hindenburg. ‘I didn’t vote for him,’ I 
replied, ‘but I find he is a really great 
man.’* 

“He’s an awfully clever fellow, besides 
being extremely goodhearted. He is so 
thoughtful, too. One rather chilly day as 
I came to the executive palace to work on 
his portrait I was pleasantly surprised to 
find the room heated. His servant then 
said to me, ‘Oh, that was done at the 
President’s personal order. He thought you 
might find it disagreeable to work in a 
cold room.’ 

“Another time he asked me when he 
should sit for me next. I named a date. 
He consulted his note book, in which every 
fifteen minutes of his day are accounted 
for, and observed that on that day he had 
really intended to go out to the Presi- 
dential hunting lodge in the Schorf meadow 
for a holiday. Of course I offered to 
change the date, but he insisted on keep- 
ing the appointment. He would not for 
anything in the world have had his pleasure 
interfere with my convenience. Imagine 








*Shrewd Max Liebermann did not say whether 
he voted at all. The other candidates (TIME, 
April 27, 1925) were: Ex-Chancellor Wilhelm 
Marx; Stevedore Herr Ernst Thaelmann. 
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the Emperor: being so considerate!” 

To top off the interview Painter Max 
was asked to state the secret of his suc- 
cess. Replied he with a twinkle: ‘Thrash- 
ings. In my youth my father thrashed 
me and later the critics. The best thing 
that ever happened to me was that I got 
so many hidings. Art must be the expre+ 
sion of personal experience.” 

Since this statement still seemed a trifle 
cryptic, smart reporters decided to look 
in their office encyclopaedia and see what 
Old Max had painted. Persons of superior 
culture know that he chose to paint sub- 
jects lashed and gored by Fate—the poor, 
the orphaned, the aged and desolate. For 
years Max Liebermann haunted the or- 
phanages, asylums and old people’s homes 
of Amsterdam and later the great German 
cities. A decade passed while critics flayed 
his canvases. Then slowly it was realized 
that Liebermann was doing for German art 
what Millet had done for French. Today 
Old Max may be labeled and pigeonholed 
as the “German Millet,” an essentially 
bygone master, whom screeching modern- 
ist art has left behind. Millet painted The 
Angelus, and The Gleaners. Old Max 
Liebermann has done Women Plucking 
Geese, An Asylum for Old Men, The Flax 
Spinners—and recently The Polo Team 


AUSTRIA 


Three-Room President 


The very tall, stoop-shouldered, beak- 
nosed Chancellor of Austria, Monsignor 
Ignaz Seipel, unexpectedly assumed last 
week a somewhat malignant réle, as he 
strove to grasp powers verging on the 
dictatorial. 

The cccasion was Austria’s presidential 
election. Not the People but Parliament 
would ballot. Thus far the new Republic 
of Austria had had only one President, be- 
loved Dr. Michael Hainisch, he of the 
white Santa Claus whiskers and ruddy 
cheeks, nose. So great is the popularity 
of Dr. Hainisch and his pet prize cow, 
Bella (Time, April 2), that recently the 
Austrian Government felt obliged to issue 
an official communiqué scotching false 
rumors that Bella had died. 

Twenty-four hours before election the 
announced position of the four major Aus- 
trian parties was that they would support 
the passage of a Constitutional amend- 
ment permitting President Hainisch to be 
elected for a third term. This was Chan- 
cellor Seipel’s own program. Suddenly 
Monsignor Seipel scrapped his original 
program. He proposed not another four- 
year term but an unprecedented one- 
year term for President Hainisch. During 
this one year drastic Constitutional amend- 
ments would be drafted and passed, en- 
dowing the President with quasi-dictatorial 
powers and quadrupling his present paltry 
salary of about $100 weekly.* 

Socialists feared that the Chancellor was 
taking advantage of the crisis precipitated 
last week by a government employes’ 
strike (see col. 2) to jam through an 
emergency measure so contrived that one 
year hence the beak-nosed Monsignor 

*Calvin Coolidge receives in salary and allow- 
ances nearly $2,000 weekly, 


might himself assume the Presidency 
with semi-dictatorial powers. Still it was 
significant that Chancellor Seipel had said, 
impatiently lecturing strike leaders: ““What 
Austria needs is a strong President to keep 
her house in order!” To many Socialists 
the inference seemed inescapable. Seipel, 
already strong, wanted to be stronger, 
strongest. 

Special Correspondent Wythe Williams 
of the New York Times picturesquely de- 
scribed the ensuing confusion: “Election 
day dawned with no strong candidates of 
any party. Election day waned with no 
candidates developing any signs of suffi- 
cient strength to win. In fact, ten minutes 
before the final ballot any late-comer in 
the halls of Parliament where the election 
was held might, by a few well-chosen 
words, have obtained the victory.” 

So complete was the deadlock among 
factions that all possibility of obtaining a 
two-thirds majority to amend the Con- 
stitution in favor of a third term for Presi- 
dent Hainisch quickly vanished. Prelimi- 
nary balloting showed that the g1 Socialist 
votes were impotent to elect that party’s 
hastily improvised candidate, Herr Doktor 
Karl Renner, onetime Socialist Chancellor 
(1919). Had the deadlock continued after 
the term of President Hainisch expired, 
last week, he would have been automati- 
cally succeeded by Chancellor Seipel, who 
would have become President ad interim. 
Above all Socialists did not want that. 
Therefore they abstained, 91 strong, thus 
permitting the election by only 94 votes 
of Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, an unimportant 
figure, though Speaker of Parliament. 

Up to last week the new President of 
Austria lived in three rooms* at 94 Nuss- 


*Sleeping formation, as reported by the Miklas 


maid-of-all-work who herself sleeps out. 
Bed I Bed II Bed III 
Dr. Miklas Frau Miklas Brother Miklas 
Sons Daughters Surplus Sons 





dorfer Strasse, Vienna, with his brother 
and two sons. Married in 1900, this 
sterling citizen has since begotten from 
the same wife 11 children, of whom two 
are priests, two nuns. Frau Leopoldine 
Miklas lives most of the time in a four- 
roomed house at Hom, one and a half 
hours from Vienna by rail, with the 
President’s five youngest sons. Through a 
quiet life of 56 years he has risen slowly 
from obscure school teaching to be rector 
of a little college, then Speaker. Un- 
ashamed of poverty, he claims to have 
worn every day since 1924 the same now 
threadbare morning coat, striped trousers, 
soft felt hat. A meek man, President Mik- 
las has been content to stand and wait upon 
Monsignor Seipel and other leaders of the 
Clerical party called “Christian Socialist.” 
The fact that he was elected is a tribute 
to the continued potency of Chancellor 
Seipel’s coalition. But the fact that 91 
Socialist electors abstained is of far 
greater significance. 

The new President’s most striking char- 
acteristic is that he is one of the few 
prominent Austrians who do not favor 
Anschluss or union of Austria and Ger- 
many. 

Retiring President Dr. Michael Hainisch 
created a prodigious sensation by declaring: 

“Had the political parties not forced me 
forward I would never have consented to 
the mention of my name for a third term. 
That the people of Austria desire me to 
continue President I do not for one mo- 
ment doubt ... during my incumbency 
much Austrian wit has been expended on 
my champion milch cow, Bella. Perhaps 
my countrymen should know that abroad 
there are few Honest Austrians so well 
known as Bella.” With deadly insinuation 
angry Dr. Hainisch, then named Monsignor 
Ignaz Seipel as one of the very best known 
of Austrians, pointedly omitting to call 
him honest. 








Ex-PRESIDENT & BELLA 


“Few honest Austrians are so well known as Bella,” 








Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 

















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“burning romance” in leaf. 
Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 


from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 
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RUMANIA 
Gold Medal Mother 


Rumanians learned last week who is 
the very best mother in all Rumania. They 
were told by the Dowager Queen Marie— 
herself the mother of three Rumanian 
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Princess HELEN & Ti¥F 
Deserted, deceived, deprived. 


princesses, Princess Ileana, ex-Queen Eliza- 
beth of Greece and Queen Marie of Jugo- 
slavia. So modest is Dowager Queen Marie 
that she did not proclaim herself “Best 
Mother” as some catty enemies thought 
she would. Instead a painstaking search 
has been carried on by Her Majesty for 
some weeks, with a view to bestowing a 
large gold medal on Rumania’s very best 
mother. Last week the 32-year-old mother 
of a bonny boy of seven received from 
Queen Marie the supreme award. 

Naturally defeated Rumanian mothers 
were quick to scrutinize the winner. Moth- 
ers cf many noted that she is the mother 
of one. Mothers with good eyesight were 
sorry that hers is poor. Mothers who have 
kept the love of their husbands sympa- 
thized with the winner because she has been 
deserted, many times deceived and is now 
divorced. Mothers who have never had 
one elder brother banished from his native 
land, and another killed by a monkey bite 
recalled that the Gold Medal Mother has 
endured these blows of Fate. 

Of course only one woman fits this de- 
scription. She is Dowager Queen Marie’s 
daughter-in-law, Princess Helen of Greece 
and Rumania, mother of Boy King Mihai 
of Rumania. 

Princess Helen’s eyesight is happily im- 
proving under the care of specialists. Her 
elder brother, the late King Alexander of 
Greece, died of a monkey bite. Her eldest 
brother, George II of Greece, lives in 
cheerful banishment from his onetime 
kingdom, in England. Finally Princess 
Helen’s divorced husband is M. Carol 
Caramain, the abdicated onetime Crown 
Prince of Rumania. Had he only been a 
faithful, proper hu:band the “Best 
Mother” would be today no princess but 
Queen of Rumania. Perhaps the enormity 
of that privation, which she has cheerfully 
borne, entitles Princess Helen to her big 
gold medal. 
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LIBERIA 


One Young Colonizer 


Slender and inky black President Charles 
Dunbar Burgess King of Liberia welcomes 
nowadays many a white U. S. youth arriv- 
ing to earn his fortune on the new and 
mighty plantations of U. S. Rubberman 
Harvey Firestone (Trme, Dec. 20, 1926). 
One such ambitious colonizer was Thomas 
B. Wells, 26, a Yale graduate. With his 
young wife he recently went out to what 
seemed a promising job on one of the 
Firestone plantations. There he contracted 
malaria. Prudent, he and his wife left 
Liberia, speeded home. Last week they 
were crossing the Atlantic aboard the 
French Line’s majestic fle de France. 

Nearer drew the ship to land. But also 
Death drew nearer. The race was ended 
when the /le de France was still a day dis- 
tant from Manhattan. As the liner docked, 
young Mrs. Wells said that she would take 
the malaria wasted body of her husband 
home to Minneapolis for burial. 

Among a colonizing and militantly im- 
perial race, like the British, such an inci- 
dent would seem trivial, minuscule. But 
so fledgling and unmilitant is U. S. im- 
perialism that the death of even one young 
colonizer as he raced for home does not 
lack poignant significance. 


COLOMBIA 


Banana 


Because the number of banana eaters in 
the U. S. is practically a daily constant, 
and because from the banana comes such 
useful commodities as banana oil, the 
United Fruit Co. (Manhattan) has de- 
veloped many square miles of banana 
plantations near Santa Marta. Here the 
company owns a railroad (28 miles), has 
its own telegraph and radio stations, main- 
tains a hospital, employs 200 U. S. citizens, 
about 19,000 native workers. 

Last week in the course of growing and 
shipping bananas 27 workers were killed, 
more than 100 wounded. The cause of the 
casualties was a strike; the cause of the 
strike, as usual, was ascribed to Reds. 

So used is Colombia to labor agitation, 
that recently President Miguel Abadia 
Mendez was given the right to declare 
martial law at a moment’s notice when 
labor troubles threatened. This he did. 

President Miguel Abadia Mendez de- 
clared martial law, peace was restored, and 
from Santa Marta sailed a laden ship 
owned and operated by the United Fruit. 


MEXICO 


Crom Crisis 

Around Mexico’s great Federation of 
Labor, the C. R. O. M., there was gen- 
erated, last week, a menacing crisis. With- 
out prior hint of trouble the Congress of 
the Crom met and passed two fateful 
resolutions. The first gave notice to 
Mexico’s new President, Senor Emilio 
Portes Gil, that provincial officials are 
‘“‘persecuting” members of the Crom, and 
asked that these persecutions be stopped. 
The second resolution requested President 
Portes Gil to padlock the Teatro Lirico in 
Mexico City, where a gross buffoon has 
been impersonating and holding up to 
ridicule, night after night, the President 
of Crom, paunchy Luis N. Morones. 

Speedily the President made reply. He 
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Ocean travel 


for 
health & wealth! 


The dangers of winter are a menace! 


Millions of dollars are lost in business 
every year through ill-health and inter- 
ruptions caused by rigors of winter. 
Doctors overwhelmingly favor annual 
winter vacations for busy people over 
45 years of age. 


Mediterranean Cruises 


by famous White Star liners. Find new 
health, new vigor, new impressionsalong 
these glamorous shores. Visit in luxury 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Carlo, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holy Land 
and Egypt. Stop-overs from ship to ship; 
also optional return from north Euro- 
pean port. 
$695 (up) all expenses included 


(Also TOURIST Third Cabin accommodations 
at $395, including complete shore program.) 


S. S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 
S. S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


For full information apply to No. 1 
Broadway, New York, our offices else- 
where, or authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


1929 


what will it mean 








frYYour Son? 


If going into business will he choose a long apprentice- 
ship period—the trial and error method—and never 
reach success? 

Or will he choose to be thoroughly prepared in ade 
vance for business—then follow a steady rise to leader- 
ship? If he desires the latter, Babson Institute can 
serve him—and serve him well. 


Train Him for Leadership 


To train young men looking forward to successful busi- 
ness careers, is the purpose of Babson Institute. Here 
under the personal direction of business men, your son 
would be taught the things expected of him in actual 
business. He would follow regular office hours, punch 
a time clock, dictate reports and letters, and constant- 
ly be in a business environment. He would be taught 
the fundamental laws of Finance, Management, Pro- 
duction and Distribution. By frequent trips to fac- 
tories and business organizations he would be shown 
how to apply these laws to regular commercial life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique 
features of our intensive nine months business course. 
It shows how, by following business methods, your 
son would be thoroughly trained for leadership. Send 
for booklet now and discuss this with him during the 
Christmas Holidays. 


Fill in attached coupon 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
4149 Babson Park, Mass. 
Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “‘Training for Business Leadership’, 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 
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recalled that in his inaugural address | 


(Time, Dec. 10) he had pledged himself 
to uphold the right of free speech and 
therefore could not muzzle the ‘buffoon. 
Instead, the President sent 50 riflemen to 
protect the Teatro Lirico from possible 
Crom mobs. To the Crom’s charge of 
“persecution,” square-jawed Senor Portes 
Gil returned a flat denial. Thereupon the 

rom Congress ordered all Crom mem- 
bers* throughout Mexico to resign from 
any State or Federal post which they may 
hold. 

By most Mexicans this was interpreted 
that the Crom had declared political war 
on the Obregonistas or agrarian party— 
the party of President Portes Gil. Simul- 
taneously it became known that Ex-Presi- 
dent Calles had been elected Honorary 
President of the Crom, thus looming in 
the réle of a crony of Crom President Luis 
Morones. The shattering effect of this 
news upon Obregonistas may be judged 
from the fact that their various party 
groups had pledged united allegiance, only 
last fortnight, to the new Great National 
Revolutionary Party headed by Ex-Presi- 
dent Calles. That night possibilities were 
aired and thrashed into a lather of fury 
in the halls of Congress. 

The sheer frenzy and unprintable vilifi- 
cation of debate in the Senate was barely 
eclipsed by that in the House. Deputy 
Manuel Mijares shrieked: “Morones is 
a—octopus sucking the blood of the 
laboring classes, vulturing and gorging 
on the dupes who have elected him 
President of the Crom!’”’ Deputy Aurelio 
Manrique began by calling President 
Calles a Judas and worked down through 
comparisons which finally became ob- 
scene. Senator Lauro C. Caloca hurled 
thorough-going curses and charged that 
Senior Calles when President had connived 
with Luis Morones in stupendous graft. 
Meanwhile in the Chamber of Deputies 
Melchor Ortega and Aurelio Manrique 
had pulled guns on each other, but 
were overpowered by friends and disarmed 
before they could commit murder. 

Next day Ex-President Plutarco Elias 
Calles issued a short and momentous dec- 
laration. His intentions and acts had been 
misunderstood, he said; and upon ponder- 
ing the situation he was determined not to 
explain but to withdraw perpetually from 
any political activity whatsoever. 

Dazed observers could only recall that 
not five days previously Plutarco Elias 
Calles had been nationally regarded as the 
only man capable of putting Mexico’s 
revolutionary house in order, following 
the assassination of President-Elect Alvaro 
Obregon (TrmE, July 30). Under the 


shadow of that tragedy President Calles | 
announced that he would not seek re-elec- | 
tion (Time, Sept. 10) although he could | 
easily have won. In a moving and masterly | 


speech of renunciation he called upon all 
factions to unite in the Great National 











Revolutionary Party which he would | 


found to give the Mexican masses a truly 


democratic expression of their will. Pos- | 


sibly the Ex-President’s “intention” was to 
associate the Crom with his Great Na- 


tional Revolutionary Party. If so, never | 
was a patriotic move more perniciously | 


misconstrued. Amid the shattering of all 
programs Mexico reeled last week. 





*Claimed to number 2,000,000. 


Within Fasy 
Reach 


O further from New York 

than San Francisco, you 

will find an amazing new mar- 
ket for your product. 


This market has a popula- 
tion three times as dense as 


that of the United States. 


And ithas purchasing power. 
The per capita income of Spain 
is third greatest among world 
powers. Her per capita gold 
holding is second greatest 
among world powers. 


And these buyers like and 
prefer American products. So 
much so that they have in- 
creased their American pur- 
chases five hundred per cent 
since 1918. 


The market in Spain is an 
economical market to reach: 
—Her 22,720,000 people are 
concentrated in an area no 
larger than the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


The Exhibition of Barcelona, 
1929, is the American manu- 
facturer’s opportunity to reach 
not only the buyers of Spain 
but the buyers of the twenty- 
three other countries of the 
world, who are being urged to 
attend the Exhibition through 
a world-wide advertising cam- 
paign. 

Special low freight rates... 
arrangements for no tariff on 
materials for exhibit... exhi- 
bition space without charge 
for American manufacturers 
seeking the Spanish market. 
For full information and vital statistics 
on the existing market for your product 
in Spain and Europe, address United 


States Delegate, Exhibition of Barcelona, 
Dept. 124, Steinway Hall, New York. 


International 
Exhibition 
Barcelona 

MAY—1929—DECEMBER 
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Custom House Esthetes 


Rumanian Sculptor Constantin Bran- 
cusi had to pay $4,000 to bring his Bird 
in Flight into the U. S. (Time, March 7, 
1927). Works of art are duty free. But 
Sculptor Brancusi’s bird had neither head, 
feet nor feathers. It was four and a half 
feet of bronze which swooped up from 
its base like a slender jet of flame. Cus- 
toms Inspector Kracke said it was not art; 
merely “a manufacture of metal... 
held dutiable at. 40% ad valorem.” The 
press bantered, jibed. Indignant modern- 
ists wrote abstruse, defensive paragraphs. 
Sculptor Brancusi complained to the Cus- 
toms Court. 

Last week Sculptor Brancusi won his 
case. In its decision the Customs Court 
dogmatically defined art: “It is a work 
o; art by reason of its symmetrical shape, 
artistic outlines and beauty of finish.” 
Even the most wretched of logicians 
knows enough not to repeat the same 
term in both subject and definition (‘“‘art” 
—“artistic outline”). But Sculptor Bran- 
cusi had his money refunded. 

. + a 
Lincoln Nude 


Abraham Lincoln in the nude appeared 
last week as a statuette at the Ainslie 
Galleries, Manhattan. Rough blobs of 
bronze compose a gaunt, strong figure of 
a rail splitter leaning on the haft of his 
axe, his head thrown backward in revery. 
The sculptor is Merton Clivette. 

Said Galleryman George H. Ainslie: 
“Some will condemn it on the ground that 








it is undraped . . . that is unessential crit- 
icism ... only by stripping the figure 
could the artist tell the story he has told 

. it expresses the inward idealism of 
the emancipator in terms of the physical 
—in the torso emaciated by labor but 
muscularly over-developed by the same 
toil. The crossed feet seem to grow out 
of the earth and the strange pose, at once 
naive and striking, suggests ancient statues 
oi Christ.” 
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Sales 


In 1655 Rembrandt van Rijn sat down 
to paint his own picture. Often had he 
done it before; often was he to do it 
again. Most profound artists are intro- 
verts, seekers of their own devious mys- 
teries. In the mirror Rembrandt studied 
his greenish, fur-lined cloak, his quietly 
folded hands. But ever and again he re- 
turned to probe his own sad eyes, perhaps 
hypnotized himself as people do who gaze 
in mirrors. He saw a man who was not 
intoxicated exclusively with his own paint- 
ing, but who loved the work of other men 
and, indeed, bought so much of it that he 
was fast approaching bankruptcy. A great 
deal of this embracing, sacrificial sym- 
pathy is visible in the self-portrait. A year 
after it was finished Rembrandt was 
financially ruined. 

In 1740 the self-portrait was bought by 
the English Buccleuchs for $340. 

Last week the Duke of Buccleuch sold 
it for $582,000. 

The buyers, Messrs. Colnaghi of Lon- 
don, will shortly offer it at public auction 
in Manhattan. 


The landscapes of Camille Pissarro, 
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On brisk, snappy winter 


mornings, you can enjoy it 
most. A piping hot breakfast 


of tasty Shredded Wheat. 


There’s a full ounce of 
baked whole wheat in every 


biscuit with 


all the heat 


making carbohydrates left 
in. Plenty of proteins to provide energy and 


keep you feeling fit. 


Have your biscuits 


warmed first, then eat them with hot milk. 
It’s a perfect dish for zero weather. 





French impressionist, scarcely paid for 
their own paint. When he died in 1903, he 
left a studio cluttered with his own work 
and that of his friends (Mary Cassatt, 
Monet, Manet, Seurat, Cézanne). Until 
last week these were kept as mementos by 
the Pissarro family. Then they sold them 
at auction in Paris. The total return was 
about $134,000. 

The Louvre, more and more attentive 
to Impressionism (Trme, Dec. 3), bought 
a Pissarro water-color and a pencil por- 
trait of Pissarro by Paul Cézanne. 

—_—o— 
“Trite,” “Stale,” “Vapid” 

That hoariest and most complacent of 
U.S. art groups, the National Academy of 
Design, is now holding its 1o3d annual 
exhibition in Manhattan. Academic has 
become synonymous with trite, stale and 
vapid in the vocabulary of artistic con- 
tumely. The present bulky show justi- 
fires the synonymy. There are 462 paint- 
ings, drawings, etchings, engravings, 
prints and pieces of sculpture on view. 
Most of them would be easily understood 
by the unexacting eyes of the billboard 
public. 

Jes Schlaikjer’s South Dakota Evening, 
which won the first Altman prize of 
$1,000, is a smouldering, vivid color 
scheme, a boldly massed composition. 


ee 


Metropolitan Duped, Flayed 

Squat and monstrous, Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Museum lies grimly along 
lifth Avenue like the palace of some dour 
despot. But the men who choose its col- 
lections are not stonily infallible. Recently 
cne blunder was exposed, many blunders 
alieged. 

Alceo Dossena lives in Rome, where for 
years he has sculped in Classical and 
Renaissance styles. With the secrecy of an 
alchemist he produces the effect of cen- 
tury-long erosions on his statuary. Alceo 
insists that he is only a copyist. But he 
has a Greek Athena in the Cleveland 
Museum, a Renaissance tomb in the Bos- 
ton Museum, a chastely draped Grecian 
maiden in the Metropolitan. The guard- 
ians of all these palladiums have been 
duped. Now they are chagrined. 

But Copyist Alceo annoys the Metro- 
politan much less than Manhattan Critic 
Walter Pach, who recently published a 
book called Ananias (Harper’s). Biblical 
Ananias lied to God. Artistic Ananias de- 
ceives himself and the public, lies to 
Apollo. He paints handsome, superficial 
canvases for popular and social success. 
U. S. museums, states Critic Pach, are 
full of them, particularly the Metropol- 
iicn.* What rather should happen is the 
cultivation of public taste by impact with 
fresh, live modes of expression.+ 

Whether or not Critic Pach’s salvos 
afiected Metropolitan dictators, they an- 
nounced a February auction of 200 paint- 
ings of an evidently admitted stupidity. 





*Modern artists flayed as Ananiases: John W. 


Alexander, Alma-Tadema,  Bakst, Blashfield, 
Bonnat, Allan Clark, Kenyon Cox, Daniel 
Chester French, Gerome, Laszlo, Manship, 


Mestrovic, Sargent, Lorado Taft, Zuloaga. 

+Modern artists praised: A. L. Barye, Bran- 
cusi, Cézanne, Courbet, Degas, Delacroix, 
Derain, Eakins, Frueh, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
Winslow Homer, Manet, Monet, Picasso, Pis- 
sarro, Poiret, de Chavannes, Renoir, 
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AVIATION ENTERS ITS MAJORITY 





Today the question in millions of minds is 
—‘‘What does Aviation mean to me?” 


Business men are studying this industry 
as a great new outlet for manufactured 
goods, as a practical mode of rapid trans- 
portation, as a means to profit through in- 
vestment. 


Boys of every age and condition, young 
men emerging from school and college, look 
skyward and plan air careers. Mothers look 
on and wonder. 


Aviation sweeps on, the most consist- 
ently interesting front page news in the 
papers of the world. The International 
Aeronautical Exposition at Chicago and the 
International Aviation Conference at Wash- 
ington, called by President Coolidge, fitting- 
ly celebrated in the two weeks just past the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the first success- 
ful flight of the Wright brothers. 


PONTIAC AIRPORT 
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HANGAR AT PONTIAC, MICH., AIRPORT 
“‘Many landing fields . few modern airports” 


Kitty Hawk 


December 17, 1903, was the date of that 
epoch making flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
Today the hum of airplane motors has be- 
come as familiar as the thousands of other 
sounds of civilization. 

Cities are awakening to the need for 
airports—real air terminals. While many 
landing fields may be found, there are but 
few modern airports in the United States 
today. 

The average city airport now functioning 
as an air terminal is not much better 
equipped to handle a large volume of passen- 
ger traffic in comfort and with usual Ameri- 
can efficiency than is the way point station 
of a railroad. Properly located airports, 
available to the greatest number of poten- 
tial passengers and sources of mail and ex- 
press, must be constructed by the cities 
desirous of securing the maximum oppor- 
tunities which aeronautics will bring. 





Airport Surveys 

Since the selection of site, design, con- 
struction and management of an airport is 
of such a technical and highly specialized 
nature, anything but expert advice and 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





counsel may easily jeopardize the aero- 
nautical future of a city. 


The building of a modern airport starts 
with expert site selection, with proper con- 
sideration given to such important factors 
as: fog conditions; prevailing winds; smoke 
haze; surface transportation; railroad facil- 
ities both for supplies and as pay load feed- 
ers; surface conditions; runways; mooring 
masts; drainage; lighting for night flying; 
hangars; repair shops; administration build- 
ing, with ticket office, waiting room, tele- 
phone, telegraph, wireless station, meteoro- 
logical station and control office; post office 
and custom house, freight and express sta- 
tion; automobile parking space; airport 
sites for aircraft factories—these and many 
more points must be given serious consid- 
eration before any money is expended for an 
airport. 

Austin has finished recently or has now in 
progress nine complete airport surveys in 
five states from Coast to Coast. This sur- 
very and report service has been instituted 
by the Airport Division of the company to 
enable municipalities and others contem- 
plating airport facilities to proceed on an 
absolutely sound and economical basis. 


Quantity Production 


Production of planes in the United States 
for the year ended June 30, 1928, was less 
than 2,000 . . . the estimated figure for 
1929 is more than 10,000. 


New aircraft factories designed and built 
for the most efficient straight line produc- 
tion methods are working day and night, but 
not fast enough to keep pace with the de- 
mand for ships. 

In the current year Austin has designed 
and built three such factories, one on the 
East Coast, one in the Middle West, and 
the third a repeat contract for a large West 
Coast airplane manufacturer. 


Thorough knowledge of the subject, 
based upon wide experience and intensive 
study, is just one of the advantages Austin 
offers to corporations or municipalities con- 
templating any project in this field. An 
industry which owes its existence to the 
demand for speed, appreciates Austin speed 
in design and construction. The rate at 
which aviation is developing makes this a 
paramount factor. Nation-wide organiza- 
tion and facilities for complete service any- 
where constitute another important fea- 
ture. 





SPARTAN AIRCRAFT CO., TULSA, OKLA. 
“New factories to keep pace’’ 


Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, layout, design, construction 
and equipment are all handled by this one 
organization. 

Total cost, completion date within a 
specified short time, and high quality of 
materials and workmanship are all guaran- 
teed in advance. 

Whatever type or size of project you may 
be considering—airport, hangar, factory or 
other buildings—it will pay you to get in 
touch with Austin. Phone the nearest 
office, wire, or mail the memo below. 





Airport of Austin design, planned to serve two neighboring cities in Ohio. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY + Engineers and Builders « Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
St. Louis Seattle 
Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 
0 “Airports and Aviation Buildings.”’ 





project containing 


Individual ......... 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: 
Dallas 


We are interested ina 


iP Se sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


a NIDUUIN dscncccssdncecusens subs. <ecstsctateapmabetamneccesetsess,. S RaPGIED 
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in the SUNSHINE 
of WestPalm Beach 


OME this winter and bask in 
C the delightful, health-giving 

sunshine of West Palm Beach 
«+-sunshine which Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg calls ‘* Florida’s 
greatest asset ’’... sunshine fairly 
bristling with invigorating ultra- 
violet rays . . . sunshine that gives 
anew zest to life. 
At West Palm Beach you will find 
ample accommodations, expanded 
recreational facilities, new enter- 
tainment features and all the old 
pleasures, too. A rebuilt and beau- 
tiful city, in the springtime of a 
mew era, invites you. For booklet 
address: G. VY. Swinehart, Drawer 


CITY OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 
- FLORIDA - 
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Too Much Smallpox 


Surgeon General Hugh Smith Cumming 
of the Public Health Service, who guards 
the health of the nation’s 120,000,000 
people, made his annual accounting to 
Congress last week. 

Smallpox, plague, yellow fever, cholera 
and typhus are prevalent in various parts 
of the world. Ships, immigrants, animals 
(especially rats) may bring the pests into 
the U. S. Dr. Cumming’s small brigade 
of doctors, dentists, sanitarians, pharma- 
cists, nurses and_ specialists inspected 
21,631 ships, more than 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers, more than 2,000,000 seamen at 
domestic, insular and foreign ports. Re- 
sult: only seven cases of smallpox, one 
of leprosy and two of typhus reached U. S. 
quarantine. 

Neither here nor abroad were there any 
pandemic outbreaks of disease last year, 
and in no country with a modern public 
health organization did pestilences spread. 
India continues to harbor bubonic plague, 
as do French Indo-China, China, Algeria, 
Madagascar, Nigeria, Siam, Argentina, 
Ecuador, South Africa, Greece, Russia. 
Two people in California, however, caught 
bubonic plague last year—from ground 
squirrels. 

Persons traveling to Siam, Cochin- 
China, China, and Iraq must still beware 
cholera; along West Africa yellow fever; 
in backward Europe typhus; everywhere 
smallpox. 








Cruising in the Cradle of Civilization 
on the S.S. NEW YORK 
Haven’t you always wanted to visit Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, to cruise through the beautiful Bos- 


phorus and the Golden Horn with the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople glimmering in the dis- 


tance—to glide silently through the blue waters of 
the lovely Dalmatian coast—to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olympus held sway? 


The luxurious flagship S.S. NEW YORK sails from 
New York January 31st for the Mediterranean and 
the ancient lands of its historic shores. Rates $900 
and up, including a great program of shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


VF, 


39 Broadway, 
New York 


Branches in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco,Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
or Jacal tourist agents 

















“© Keystone 
SURGEON GENERAL CUMMING 


Smallpox? Plague? Yellow Fever? 


The U. S. had more smallpox than any 
other country of the world, except India. 
This situation irritates Dr. Cumming, an 
habitually serene Virginian. Chidingly he 
wrote to Congress: 

“It is difficult to understand why this 
condition is allowed to continue year after 
year. A large percentage of the property 
in this country is insured against loss by 
fire, and a man who fails to provide for 
his family by taking out life insurance is 
censured; yet, when smallpox is intro- 
duced into a community in the United 
States it usually finds many victims who 
have never been vaccinated and others 
who have not been vaccinated for many 
years. Nearly 34,000 cases of smallpox 
in the United States in the calendar year 
1927 testify to the neglect of the people 
to utilize vaccination, the known means 
of preventing the disease.” 

Each year Dr. Cumming, who has been 
in the Public Health Service for more than 
30 years and its surgeon general since 
Woodrow Wilson appointed him so in 
1920, calls the health officers of all the 
states to a conference. Most of them at- 
tend and from his quiet, pointed talks get 
stamina to suppress disease within their 
districts. But six or seven states are so 
careless of their epidemiological work that 
their statistics are rarely considered in 
Dr. Cumming’s survey of the nation’s 
health. In the two score and more who 
habitually report, last year there were 
4,000 needless deaths from measles, 7,000 
from whooping cough. Infantile paralysis 
was a scourge chiefly because its pro- 
dromal symptoms are ignored and _ its 
after-effects ignorantly fought. 

Dr. Cumming made a special point of 
telling Congress about the fundamental re- 
search the Public Health Service is making 
in various diseases—cancer, tuberculosis, 
goiter, leprosy, trachoma, undulant fever, 
typhus fever, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, pneumonia, venereal diseases. 

Most Congressmen know Dr. Cumming 
personally. Few men are better known in 
Washington. When a telephone rings, and 
his soft voice asks something for his 
Public Healih Service, he gets that some- 
thing very quickly. 
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HIGHEST 
SUMMER pommel hot days and sweltering nights or 
Po a” driving sleet or snow—all exact their toll in 
| 48.7°£ labor efficiency whether in the office or in the fac- 
LOWEST tory. The Oak Lanp industrial area, comprising 
WINTER the principal cities of Alameda County, California, 
TEMPER- 







ATURE 


Based on observations over a 35-year period, 
University of California, Dept. 
of Geography 


Read what some large 
Employers of labor say 


Our production per man is 
extremely high and our labor 
turnover is very low. 

—American Manganese Steel Co. 

Splendid living conditions in 
the vicinity of our plant. 








offers you a climate approaching within 1.9° the 
§9°Fahrenheit established by the United States 


Labor Department as the ideal mean annual tem- 
perature for the highest working efficiency. 


Labor in this industrial area is healthy and happy, 
spends much of its leisure time out-of-doors, has a 


home ownership of 42 per cent, and is free from 
industrial strife. 


In Alameda County, containing the best-located and 
best-served industrial land on the Pacific Coast, is the 


, —Nat’l. Lead Company of Calif. site for your distributing or manufacturing branch. You 
: See ameter ent Se. 6- have the service of three transcontinental railroads; for- 
> cured from employees because i % ° : : 
: of climatic conditions. eign, coastal, intercoastal, coastwise, and river steamship 
—Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Co. e . . : 
insite siden a tos. al lines; three air mail, express and passenger lines. 
‘ mate, and many recreational “ 
! opportunities, have attracted Whether interested in the markets of the eleven western 
many skille workmen, . 7 . 
, —Union Gas Engine Compeny states or in those offered by the foreign countries border- 
e Freedom from excessive heat 1 , — i i 
, iad GA detaties saeaiees ing the Pacific Ocean—you should investigate the ad- 
‘ work in comforable, well-venti- vantages of a location here. 
> ated rooms the year round. : 
—California Cotton Mills ; 
0 Ocklend aie eg ya May we send you a copy of “We Selected Oakland”, 
a eauable climate, expecially in containing the personally-written statements of many of 
“ 1€ summer months, bd -. 
s —Merco Nordstrom Valve Compan) the nationally-known concerns already operating here? 
“ We would like to assist you by furnishing any informa- 
e . . . . 
a. tion you desire as applied to your own manufacturing or 
is distributing problems west of the Rockies. We are here 
“a to serve you in a strictly confidential capacity. 
of Write 
. Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce—————« 






OAKLAND] x: [CALIFORNIA 


the dominant industrial district of the Pacific Coast —is 
cAlameda County~\ seated on the eastern side of the great harbor of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and includes the cities of Alameda, Alvarado, Berkeley, Centerville, Decoto, 
Emeryville, Hayward, Irvington, Livermore, Newark, Niles, Pleasanton, San Leandro. 
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In August, 1927, Delco-Remy announced 
the addition of Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock 
Absorbers to its list of famous automotive 
products. Since then twenty-four leading 
passenger car makers have adopted 
Lovejoys as standard equipment—and 
more people are riding on Lovejoys than 
on all other a a shock absorbers 
combined. Delco-Remy has been a 


Campbell-Ewald client for 11 years. 





ies; Holley Carburetors; J. L. Hudson Department Store; Hyatt 


In addition to the Delco-Remy Automotive Products, the 
Campbell-Ewald Company advertises the following services 


and products: — — _ American Automobile Association; 
Apex Electrical Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steam- 
ship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bon-Dee Golf Balls; Buick Motor 
Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd. (Institutional); Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chev- 
rolet Motor Cars; Consolidated Corrugated and Folding Paper 
Boxes and Binder Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Detrait 
& Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & Port Huron Steam- 
ship Lines; Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons and 
Percolators; Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers; General Motors Building; General Motors of 
Peake Cnstitutional and Products); Grand Rapids Metalcraft 
Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bod- 


Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard Watches; 
Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready- 
Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer 
Automobile Polishing Products; Milson Extracts and Phar- 
maceutical Products; National University Society Busi- 
ness Coaching; National Bank of Commerce of Detroit; 
New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry 
Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric 
Paints; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; 
Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; 
Rambler All-Metal Aeroplanes (Canada); Sawyer - Massey 
Road Machinery (Canada); Shotwell Marshmallows; Taylor 
Caps for Men; Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust 
Service; United Motors Service; Webster Cigars; White Star 
Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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SHEA Ta 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Whoopee. “Here is another of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s sumptuous durbars, a large and 
glittering ceremonial with Mr. Cantor at 
the comic centre of its parades. . . . The 
celebration earns the right to be called 
magnificent... . He (Florenz Ziegfeld) 
employs the expensive Eddie Cantor .. . 
the prodigal Mr. Urban. . . . He inspires 
the lazy silk-worms to weave new and 
fabulous fabrics. . . .”.—Percy Hammond 
in the Herald Tribune. 

“Tt is almost too well done. We become 
satiated with an excess of splendor. Let 
these ladies see to their make-up... . 
How it is to be cut down I cannot imagine. 
ee ee EH i. 
—St. John Ervine, in the World. 

“Carnival time has come again to the 
New Amsterdam Theatre where Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s first production of the season was 
produced last evening. . . .”—J. Brooks 
Atkinson, in the Times. 

“In that opulently festive corner of the 
earth where Maestro Ziegfeld gathers his 
bards... . The swi‘test, most light- 
hearted, loose-limbed show for miles and 
years around. . . .”"—Gilbert Gabriel, in 
the American. 

“Dear Flo Ziegfeld: ... What, my 
dear Flo, is your secret? . . . Thank you, 
my dear Flo Ziegfeld, for the musical 


TIME 


comedy the town’s been waiting for... . 
—Robert Garland, in the Telegram. 

“Of course you do run out of Ziegfeld 
. . Why not just 


adjectives after awhile. . 





Part oF A Zic* 


The great man inspires the silkworms 


call them ‘Zigs’? queried he. . . 


Mantle, in the Daily News. 


.’—Burns 


*A Yiddish word sounding like “Zig”? means 


triumph or victory. 





HE chief reason you see 

distinguished older men 
wearing Burberry overcoats 
is because they acquired the 
habit when they were young. 
They learned years ago that 
Burberrys have warmth with- 
out weight, and have style 


with ease. 


FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 


s 
Cog ght 
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“The peer of all spectacle sponsors, the 
paramount figure of America’s entertain- 
ment impresarios, the amazingly adroit F. 
Ziegfeld. . . . It is swift, sure and steadily 
sparkling. It is better described as one of 
the grandest things Mr. Ziegfeld has ever 
done. He is truly a great man, this Zieg- 
feld. This [reviewer] . . . kneels at his 
toes and thanks him for having had a 
superb evening. . . .”.—Walter Winchell, 
in the Evening Graphic. 

With these perfervid paeans the drama- 
reviewers of Manhattan let it be known 
that they had caught Whoopee, a cute 
little musical show, starring Eddie Cantor 
and exposing to view large portions of 
Gladys Glad, Olive Brady, and the like. 

Oo— 

Singing Jailbirds. To Author Upton 
Sinclair, it seems that the lack of charity 
with which rich men deal with poor men 
is a novel wickedness, separate from the 
other beetlish wars which people wage 
among themselves. He sympathizes with 
the poor men and writes tirades in their 
favor, damning “capitalists.” Such a tirade 
is Singing Jatlbirds which was acted last 
week by the New Playwrights Theatre. 

It appears that the incident with which 
Author Sinclair herein expresses his rage 
actually occurred in San Pedro, Calif., in 
1923. Strikers were imprisoned and when 
imprisoned they were compelled to stop 
singing their “wobbly” songs. By senti- 
mentalizing this repression, and by causing 
his hero, Red Adams, to die in solitary con- 
finement after dreaming dementedly of 
the scenes of his life, Author Sinclair has 
concocted a tract which will bring cheers ° 
only from thcse who agree with him. 

For, though Em Jo Basshe has done 
well with his direction, and though a 
Broadway cast brings a welcome efficiency 
to the stage of a Greenwich Village theatre, 
the play never touches reality. 

——. 

Angela. Twenty-eight years ago, 
among the most popular of Manhattan’s 
plays was one called A Royal Family, 
stimulated by the grace and sex-appeal of 
Annie Russell. Now the Shuberts have 
disinterred it, playing tunes as they exhibit 
its creaking situations. 

The plot calls for a simultaneous ascent 
into a tree by the heroine, a princess, and 
the hero, a prince incognito who will 
marry her at the finale. While they are in 
the branches, Alison Skipworth, as a queen 
mother, spies them and utters a scathing 
rebuke. Someone thereat points out that 
no dreadful improprieties can take place 
in a tree; whereupon Eric Blore, with 
frightening sophistication, says, ‘What 
about the birds?” 

At other times it seemed that Actor 
Blore had an extra letter in his name; the 
tunes were weak, the jokes wore stays, 
the trollings were adequate, and Peggy 
Cornell looked pretty and danced nicely. 

Three is a translation from the Yiddish 
play by David Pinski. It concerns a 
faintly nymphomaniac Beatrice who cannot 
decide between a sculping Damon and a 
poetic Pythias. The friends throw dice for 
the booty and the poet wins. Act II is a 
business of struggle between the unsuccess- 
ful sculptor and the invitation of Beatrice. 
Act. III for most critics was a business of 
getting a taxicab. 
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Send for this 
Booklet 


It contains the fun- 
damental facts about 
Atlanta as a loc 

for your Southern 
branch. 


is your salesman? 


Disranc ‘E has lost 


its enchantment. Given two lines of 
equal merit, the one from close by has 
the preference. The salesmen of one are 
welcomed by their trade. The salesmen 
of the other... they write pleading let- 
ters, asking for branch stocks. 

For today it is only through strategic 
branches that you can get full volume. 
The merchant is heartily backed by his 
banker in his hand-to-mouth buying 
methods. If your goods must be waited 
for, they carry a prohibitive burden. 

The South is America’s fastest grow- 
ing market. Its riches are being re- 
leased to serve its people. Prosperity 
has come to stay. Buying power dou- 
bled—then trebled during the past ten 
years. The flood of industry Southward 
tells how forward-looking American 
executives are meeting modern con- 
ditions. 

li is significant that more of the 
advance guard have chosen Atlanta 
than any other two or three Southern 


cities. Over 1000 of America’s out- 
standing concerns have _ established 
branches in Distribution City. Their 
goods are carried throughout the South 
over the fifteen main railroad lines 
which radiate from here. 

Many who began with branch offices 
have built great factories in the Atlanta 
Industrial Area. They found vital econ- 
omies in labor, power, raw materials, 
taxes and many other items that spelled 
extra profit, better volume, the defeat 
of competition. 

And so Atlanta has become the focus 
of industrial eyes. 

To help you get the full facts about 
Distribution City and its surrounding 
manufacturing area, the Atlanta In- 
dustrial Bureau was organized. Its 
staff is ready to prepare for you— 
without charge or obligation—a com- 
plete survey of conditions here as they 
affect your business. Your corre- 
spondence will be held in the strictest 
confidence. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


298 Chamber of Commerce Building 


industrial Headquarters of tue South — 


ATLAN cA 
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He Knows What 
Men Appreciate 


Derenp on Santa to warm the 
cockles of masculine hearts. This 
year his Christmas sack is heavy 


with bright and shining Krementz 
Wrist Watch Bands. 


Awkward prongs and buckles form 
no part of Kremenitz Wrist Watch 
Bands. In their stead are three thin 
expanding links that fold into a 
compact casing. Opened, band and 
watch make a loop that slips on or 
off—over the hand; or up on arm 
when washing hands. 


Link casings in Krementz Quality 
Rolled Gold Plate, with leather 
straps or flexible Milanaise mesh 
bands, $12.50 to $17.50. Also in 
14 kt. and 18 kt. solid gold and 
platinum. At your dealer’s or 
write for name of nearest one. 


KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK N. J. 





When completely ex- 
panded there is ample 
allowance for free 
passage over hand or 
up on forearm. 


WRIST WATCH 
v BAND V 











TIME 


THE PRESS 








The “Post-Dispatch” 


Not “all the news that’s fit to print” 
was ever a satisfactory program for Joseph 
Pulitzer, vivid genius of latter-day U. S. 
journalism. He insisted that a newspaper 
must be not only a compendium of affairs 
but also a champion of ideals; and it was 
that theory which made his Post-Dispatch, 


founded 50 years ago in St. Louis, an 
astonishing success. 

Early in December, 1878, Pulitzer paid 
$2,500 down for the teetering St. Louis 


Dispatch, which consisted of a patched-up 


press and an Associated Press franchise; 
and the first edition of the revitalized 
paper appeared on Dec. 12. Five years 
later it was showing a net income of 
$85,000, enabling Mr. Pulitzer to buy his 
other famed property, the New York 
World. 

Celebrating its s5oth anniversary last 
week, with an edition extraordinary, the 
Post-Dispatch pointed with pride to 50 
years of championing. Among other 
achievements, the Post-Dispatch was one 
of the few papers in the country which was 
not deceived by the premature report of 
the Armistice ten years ago, and while the 
city went wild stood steadfastly by its 
guns. 


The Dispatch. Young Joseph Pulitzer 
was a familiar figure in St. Louis, and 
somewhat alarming, when he founded the 
Post-Dispatch. Born in Mako, Hungary, 
in 1847, of a Jewish father and a Catholic 
mother, he came to the U. S. to enlist in 
the Union cavalry during the Civil War. 
When the war was over he found life 
difficult, and eventually put in practice the 
advice of an editor somewhat less famed 
than he himself was to become: Greeley, 
with his “Go West.” 

Across the Mississippi he worked his 
way by stoking on a ferry. When he 
stumbled up the levee he had no resources 
other than a staggering nose and an in- 
clination to follow it into perilous places. 
It led him to jobs such as muleteer, waiter, 
stevedore, hack driver. It took him to 
libraries and book shops, and eventually 
to the editorial offices of Westliche Post, 
where he became a reporter. 

At 22, Pulitzer had identified himself so 
aggressively with local affairs that he was 
elected to the State Legislature. There 
he attacked the leaders of a graft ring, 
shot one of them in the leg after an 
altercation, escaped trial through the sup- 
port of some unexpected friends, and made 
himself a champion of honest government. 

At 31, when the Dispatch was knocked 
down at a sheriff’s sale on the courthouse 
steps to the highest bidder, Pulitzer had 
$2,500 to pay for it, $2,700 to run it. He 
bought. Three hundred dollars of his 
capital he reserved against the expenses of 
the forthcoming birth of his eldest child. 
With the rest, he made newspaper his- 
tory. 

The World. In 1883, Joseph Pulitzer 
bought the New York World, for $346,- 
ooo. In 1903, he was able to establish the 
Joseph Pulitzer Fund of some $2,000,000 
for the endowment of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. In late 
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Sunlight 


Prevents 


Colds...Fiv... 
Rheumatism 
















charged. And if you “ 

Your Own Home sf 

neuralgia are quickly relieved. Sufferers from hay 

lamps producing the healthful Ultra-Violet Sunlight 

very efficient lamp made by one o coun- 

Arc Sun Lamp in your own home without obligation. 
ments that radiant sun baths 


Amazing New 
Low Price 
Now a new invention brings 
ou the new Twin-Arc Ultra- Th] 
iolet Sun Lamp for only % 
wish you can buy this 50 
new invention on Easy 
Monthly Payments! 
Doctors are now saying that everyone should 
have daily sun baths during the winter months 
to prevent colds, influenza, grippe, and pneumonia. 
fever, tonsillitis, asthma, pleurisy, catarrh, boils and 
all skin diseases report amazing results. Sun baths 
are needed daily by all children and babies to help 
Rays have been so expensive that few families could 
afford them. But now a Chicago man has evolved 
an ultra-violet lamp with far greater efficiency, yet 
try’s leading manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment for physicians and hospitals. : 
Send at once for details of our FREE trial offer 
We will also send you our 
FREE Book, Health, Vitality 
and Beauty Thru Sunlight. 
relieve. Also give full par- 
ticulars of our Easy Payment 
Plan. Just mail the coupon 


to 1/10 the prices formerly 
. . 
FREE Trial in 
Rheumatism, stiff joints, neuritis, sciatica, and 
build strong bones and sturdy bodies. Previously 
available at a big saving in price. A — grade, 
f the 
which enables you to use this amazing new Twin- 
Tells all about the many ail- 
this instant. 


National Health Appliance Corp., 
1676 N. Claremont Ave., Dept. W-30, Chicago 


SSSR ERRERSERRER TREES REESE REE eee eee eee 
NATIONAL HEALTH APPLIANCE CORP. 
1676 N. Claremont Ave., 

Dept. W-30, Chicago 

Please tell me how I can secure the new 
Twin-Are Sun Lamp for FREE Trial in my 
own home. Also send me your book, Health, 
Vitality and Beauty “hru Sunlight. 
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autumn of 1o11 he died, peacefully, on 
board his yacht Liberty bound south for a 
leisurely cruise. With William Randolph 
Hearst he was one of the two most in- 
fluential figures in U. S. journalism. 


In his will Pulitzer left extraordinary 
benefactions, most of them secret. Among 
them was a provision setting aside a per- 
centage of the total net revenue of both 
the World and the Post-Dispatch, to be 
divided annually between a certain few 
executives, in addition to their salaries. 

Keeping alive the Pulitzer ideals, his 
sons Ralph and Joseph remain actively in 
control of the two papers. Theirs is no 
absentee journalism, each being in close 
personal touch with the affairs of his paper. 
In St. Louis Joseph Pulitzer II has the 
assistance of one of the few original 
Pulitzer men still in an editorial capacity, 
George Sibley Johns. 

This year Editor Johns could celebrate 
his 45th anniversary on the staff of the 
Post-Dispatch, which he joined in 1883 as 
dramatic critic. A genial, magnanimous 
and cultured gentleman, he keeps the edi- 
torial department jealously independent of 
the business office. Under his direction 
the paper has continued to be one of the 
few in which advertising comes second to 
the news and editorial columns. 


Crusades. Although remote from the 
eastern centres of business and govern- 
ment, and although confining its circula- 
tion efforts to its own locality in accordance 
with contemporary practice, the Post- 
Dispatch has not been without influence in 
national affairs. 

When the late Senator Robert Marion 
La Follette demanded investigation of the 
naval oil leases, in 1922-23, the Post-Dis- 
patch was almost alone in supporting his 
demands. Of this, Senator Thomas James 
Walsh wrote: “Very graphic and accurate 
reports . . . were supplemented by dis- 
criminating and helpful editorial comment 
quite in contrast with the hostile attitude 
of the press generally, until outraged pub- 
lic opinion forced a change.” 

In 1923 the Post-Dispatch headed a 
campaign for the release of Wartime 
prisoners still in the federal penitentiaries. 
It was active throughout in support of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. It brought before 
Congress evidence resulting in a vote for 
impeachment of Judge George W. English, 
of the U. S. District Court in East St. 
Louis. It championed the $87,000,000 
bond issue for municipal improvements 
with which St. Louis began a new era of 
development. 

Such were some of the crusades under- 
taken more recently by the Post-Dispatch, 
in accordance with the famed motto 
written for the paper by Pulitzer, at the 
time of his retirement: 

“Tt will always fight for progress and 
reform, never tolerate injustice or corrup- 
tion, always fight demagogues of all par- 
ties, never belong to any party, always 
oppose privileged classes and public plun- 
derers, never lack sympathy with the poor, 
always remain devoted to the public wel- 
fare, never be satisfied with merely print- 
ing news; always be drastically independ- 
ent; never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory plutocracy or preda- 
tory poverty.” 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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Health Medals 
for Children 


In winter's pleasure resort—the skating 
pond—Health touches the cheek of the 
happy child and leaves a colorful rose— 
a glowing ‘‘Medal of Health!”’ 


Better than gold are these *‘Medals of 
Health’’—these Roses Abloom on Cheeks. 
They are the sign of rugged strength— 
of sturdy bodies—fit to resist the danger- 
ous diseases of winter. Happy is the 
child and happy are the parents when 
*‘Medals of Health’’ are in the home. 


Make your children yearn for the active 
outdoor hours on the skating-pond—for 
the keen, pure air where “‘Health Medals” 
await them. They would ask no finer 
gift than JOHNSONS—you can think of 
no gift more useful—no gift that would 
add more to their pleasure. 


JOHNSONS are the finest skates ob- 
tainable—a reputation held for more than 
thirty-five years. Into JOHNSON run- 
ners goes only the finest Vanadium Steel 
—electrically hardened and tempered by 
ourexclusive process—‘ ‘Diamond Tested’”’ 
to prove hardness. They have a smooth, 
mirror-like surface—a fine, keen edge that 
stays sharp longer. No wonder those who 


know demand JOHNSONS! 


JOHNSONS are made in 
Hockey and Racer styles for 
boys and girls, men and women. 
Hockeys for general skating; 
Racers for speed skating. Priced 
from $7.00 to $25.00 per pair. 









JOHNSON Skate. Insist on the 
genuine. Look for the full name 
—NESTOR JOHNSON. 


Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 
1920 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me this year’s catalog on JOHNSONS. 
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“God’s Trombone” 


His voice strained raw, his fists milling, 
a Negro evangelist towered above his 
wailing audience in the little Mount Olive 
(African Methodist Episcopal) Zion 
Church at Waterbury, Conn., last week. 
He rose to his toes and menaced the moan- 
ing Negroes with all the horrors of hell. 
Hysterical cries burst from the listeners: 
“That’s right, preacher! Go on and preach, 
man! Amen, amen!” 

In front of the platform was a casket 
piled with flowers. 

According to previous newspaper an- 
nouncements, this was to be the funeral of 
a certain neighbor. The evangelist chanted 
no eulogy over the coffin. The dead man 
had committed every sin, he screamed. 
He was wicked, he had not been ready 
when the trump of Gabriel called him to 
judgment, and therefore he would go to 
eternal torment. 

At last, eager to see what this horrible 
sinner could look like, staggering, moaning, 
the congregation filed forward. Each man 
and woman peered. The casket was empty. 
A mirror in the bottom reflected the face 
of the person who stared. 

Evangelist W. F. Fisher, who staged the 
mock funeral, has made a specialty of this 
sort of thing. Once he saved 50 in one 
night. At Waterbury only six were saved. 














Manhattan Churches 


Vested in stole and surplice, Rector 
Randolph Ray stepped from the quiet of 
his sacristy into the flower-decorated chan- 
cel at the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner* last week, to preside at the unveiling 
of the fifth stained glass window there in 
memory of famed actors. This time it was 
to commemorate John Drew,+ whose 
mother had a pew at the Church before 
him. 

The choir sang hymns, Rector Ray read 
from the psalms. There were four talks, 
all by laymen: one a Jew, one a Roman 
Catholic, one an Episcopalian, one a free- 
thinker interested in Theosophy. 

But this cosmopolitan atmosphere was 
no surprise to Rector Ray’s congregation. 
Since the church was founded by Dr. 
George Hendrick Houghton it has been a 
tradition that people come to services there 
from all walks of life, all races and creeds. 
Rector Ray is the third rector at the 
Little Church Around the Corner in all 
the 80 years of its existence, his immediate 
predecessor having been Dr. George 
Clarke Houghton, nephew of the founder. 
The custom at the Little Church Around 
the Corner is for the actual rector to name 
his successor. So knowing Rector Ray’s 

*It was through an episode in which Joseph 
Jefferson (1829-1905), named “Rip Van Winkle,” 
figured that the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Transfiguration got the name by which it is 
popularly known. In those days the clergy 
more often than not disapproved of theatrical 
folk. Jefferson, seeking to make arrangements 
for the funeral of a friend who was an actor, 
approached a minister who declined to officiate. 
“But,” said he, “there’s a little church around 
the corner where they will accommodate you.” 

Said Actor Jefferson, “Then God bless the 
little church around the corner!” 

+The other four memorial windows are for 


James Montague, Edwin Booth, Richard Mans- 
field, Joseph Jefferson, 











Rector Ray 


. anotable somebody. 


interest in theatrical people and things, 
Dr. Houghton invited him in 1923 to be 
vicar, with the right of succession. Three 
months later Dr. Houghton died. 

Rector Ray was active in amateur 
theatricals at Columbia University when 
he was studying law. After a year as re- 
porter on the Brooklyn Eagle and some 
time doing hack work for the magazines, 
Rector Ray began his studies at the 
general theological seminary. 

Not precisely “famed” is Rector Ray. 
Nor would it be correct to refer to him 
as “one Dr. Randolph Ray.” He is well- 
known, popular, esteemed, distinguished, 
conspicuous, important, well thought of, 
much talked of. He is a notable some- 
body. 

Although the Little Church Around the 
Corner could be hidden behind the leap- 
ing spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue, or tucked into the crypt of 
Bishop Manning’s Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, it is the 
most famed church in Manhattan. 

There are others however no less in- 
teresting to visit, among them the follow- 
ing: 

Trinity (Broadway and Wall Street), 
where Bishop Manning was rector before 
his elevation. Richest parish in New York. 

Saint Esprit (No. 45 East 27th street), 
where Protestant Episcopal services are 
conducted in French. 

St. Jean Baptiste (76th Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue), where the Host is dis- 
played night and day for perpetual adora- 
tion. A group of Roman Catholic lay- 
men, some rich, some poor, called the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society, meets once 
a week to spend the night in prayer. 

First Presbyterian (Fifth Avenue at 
12th Street). It was here that Dr. Harry 
Emerson, Fosdick, ordained Baptist, 
preached his famed Anti-fundamentalist 
sermon which might have split the Presby- 
terian church. 

Calvary Baptist (No. 123 West 57th 
Street), wherein is the pulpit of angular, 
fulminating Dr. John Roach Straton. 

St. Andrew’s (No. 20 City Hall Place). 
Every Sunday at 2:30 a. m. Rev. William 
E. Cashin, formerly chaplain of the Toms 
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jail, says a special mass for Roman Catho- 
lic printers from the newspaper shops in 
the neighborhood. 

St. Philip’s (134th Street between Lenox 
and Seventh Avenues). Here a Negro con- 
gregation listens to exceptional music by 
a choir of the same race. 

Church of the Strangers (No. 309 West 
57th St.) which opened its 16-story studio- 
apartment church house last week: the 
first skyscraper church completed in down- 
town New York. Non-sectarian. 


i 
Federal Council 


Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman had last | 


week been president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America for 
four years and it was necessary that some- 
one be elected to replace him. Accord- 
ingly, the delegates, convened last week 
in Rochester, N. Y., cast their votes and 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, now of the 
New York Area of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was discovered to have been 
made president. 

Bishop McDonnell is the sixth president 


the Council has had since it was organized | | 


20 years ago. Two of his predecessors like 
himself have been Methodists; Dr. Cad- 
man is a Congregationalist, a radio- 
preacher, a columnist on the New York 
Herald Tribune, and pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn. Be- 
fore the convention opened he spoke 
briefly in Manhattan to the effect that he 
did not plan to accept $25,000 yearly to 
preach over the radio and to the effect 
that too many Protestant dollars are used 
to build hideous churches. 


“My own church is called Central 
Church; why, I don’t know. As to its 
architecture—well, two Irishmen were 


passing by recently and Pat was heard to 
say to Mike, ‘You say that is a church? 
It looks to the like of me more like a gas- 
house.’ Well, Pat was more right than he 
knew. .. .” 

After this extraordinary valedictory, 
the delegates installed for Dr. Cadman 
the unique office of Radio Minister, carry- 
ing no salary, which he accepted. Then 
they proceeded to other business, as to: 

Acknowledge firm support of the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact and of all future meas- 
ures tending to reduce armaments with- 
out suggesting a “renunciation of war”; 
because, as someone shrewdly pointed out, 
there would remain ‘“‘the possibility of a 
defensive war.” 

Conduct a concentrated survey of all 
the moral problems which meet and face 
the modern church and of the ways in 
which it has so far shown itself inade- 
quate to face them. 

Hear read two telegrams, one from 
President Coolidge, one from President- 
Elect Hoover, complimenting the Federal 
Council. 

There was some regret that after a 
round 20 years of operation, during which 
28 denominations have been supplied with 
a central means of letting their combined 
views be known, the Federal Council 
should not have emphasized its history 
or have made much of Secretary Dr. 
Charles Stedman MacFarland whose mes- 
sages, rolled out in such mimeographic 
multiplicity, have so often informed the 
U. S. that the Federal Council favors this 
and views that with alarm, 
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| anise is beaten. The white 
rose mocks the red. Another win- 


ter... another Christmas... and Eng- 
land lies under forgetful snow. 


Yew logs blaze beneath tavern raf- 
ters. All night the sound of singing 
comes from the castle. The boar’s head 
is crowned with rosemary. The spiced 
brown bowl is passed from hand to 


hand. Lancaster or York? Who cares? 


Noel. 


xk ek 
Another Christmas. The old words, 
the old songs come back. In thirty mil- 
lion homes the old customs are 
renewed. Holly and mistletoe, carols 
beneath the sky, and gifts exchanged, 
symbolic of the day of peace. 
And what more ideal gift than the 


New Frigidaire? What better way to 
say the old, old phrase, ‘“‘Merry Christ- 

















od rest Ye, eMerrie Gentlemen 


mas”? For the New Frigidaire con- 
tributes to the happiness and safety of 
every member of your family, every day 
in the year. It is beautiful, powerful, 
incredibly quiet. It assures the constant 
low refrigerating temperatures which 
safeguard health and prevent food 
spoilage. It freezes an abundant supply 
of sparkling ice cubes. It provides deli- 
cious frozen salads and desserts, It 
brings a new convenience and a new 
economy into housekeeping, and it 
does all this, day after day, month after 
month, quietly, surely, automatically. 

Let the New Frigidaire do for your 
family what Frigidaire is already doing 
for more than 750,000 others. And let 
it carry your Christmas greeting down 
through the months and years to come. 
Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton. 


THE NEW 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Your home 


aboard he as 


LUXURIOUS ROOM. 

Your breakfast, piping 
hot, brought in to you while 
you laze in bed. The morning 
sun pouring in through your 
port-hole. Your private bath, with 
fresh and salt water, hot or cold. Your 
wardrobe, where clothes hang smoothly. 
Your ready, convenient telephone. 

A home-like room. A room you 
are proud of. Where you like to have 
friends in for tea, or bridge. A room 
you'll learn to love even in the short 
time you’re at sea. An alert steward 
or stewardess, knowing your own 
language, to serve you promptly and 
courteously, at the touch of a button. 





A cozy room. Especially on a 
winter evening, when you can 
sitand read quietly inthe warm, 
friendly: glow of your cheery 
fire-place. The feel of thick, 
warm carpets under foot; etchings and 
prints on the wall; restful; quiet. Your 
home at sea—your American home. 





Luxurious; home-like; cozy. All | 


through the ship. On the first class liner, 
Leviathan; on the cabin ships, George 
Washington, America, Republic, President 


Harding, President Roosevelt. Ask your | 


friends who have traveled; then see your 
steamship agent, or us, about rates, sail- 
ings from New York, ports of call in 


Europe, and about your reservation. 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


United States Lines 





NEW YOR City 





_ MILESTONES 


Engaged. Paul Revere, great-great- 
grandson of the famed horseman, of Bos- 
ton; to Dorothy Frances Brown of Brook- 
line, Mass. 








Engaged. Ralph Pulitzer Jr., Manhat- 
tan newsman, son of President Ralph Pul- 
itzer of the New York World; to Bessie 
Catherine Aspinwall of Pasadena, Calif., 
great granddaughter of the late Capitalist 


Moses Taylor. 
eH 

Engaged. Princess Marie Louise d’ 
Orleans, daughter of the Duc de Vendome, 
niece of King Albert of Belgium; to Wal- 
ter F. Kingsland Jr. of Manhattan & Paris. 

—< 

Engaged. Thomas Hitchcock Jr., since 
the retirement of Devereux Milburn most 
famed of U. S. poloists, Wartime flyer who 
was shot down behind German lines and 
later escaped from Germany, socially 
prominent resident of Long Island & 
Aiken, S. C.; to Mrs. Margaret Mellon 
Laughlin, daughter of Banker William 
Larimer Mellon, grandniece of Andrew 
William Mellon, relict of Alexander Laugh- 
lin Jr., late President of the Central Tube 
Co. of Pittsburgh. On June 12, 1926, Mr. 
Laughlin had an appointment with his 
dentist, said goodbye to Mrs. Laughlin. 
She next heard that he had died while 
under the dentist’s anesthetic. 

Married. Charles Coudert Nast, son of 
smart Publisher Condé Nast (Vanity Fair, 
Vogue, House & Garden); to Charlotte 
Babcock Brown, Manhattan scioness; in 
Manhattan. 











Married. Sigourney Thayer of Man- 
hattan, spasmodic theatrical producer, 
Wartime aviator, Atlantic Monthly poet, 
socially prominent jokesmith, son of Rev. 
William Greenough Thayer, headmaster 
of St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. ; 
to Mrs. Emily Davies Vanderbilt of Man- 
hattan, who last June, in six minutes, di- 
vorced William Henry Vanderbilt, son of 
the late Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt who 
perished on the Lusitania; in Manhattan. 
In 1921 Mr. Thayer was in Paris. It is 
related that he, poor, got to Europe by 
traveling steerage with a silk hat and no 
ticket. 

eieelitonsaos 

Married. Raymond T. Baker, famed 
Nevadan cosmopolite, recently divorced 
by Mrs. Margaret Emerson Vanderbilt 
Baker, thrice-married turfwoman (TIME, 
Oct. 15); to Mrs. Delphine Dodge Crom- 
well, daughter of the late auto-tycoon 
Horace E. Dodge, who recently divorced 
James H. R. Cromwell, Manhattan 
banker; in Manhattan. 


~ 
~ 


Married. Elizabeth Brite Shevlin of 
Manhattan, daughter of the late famed 
Yale Footballer Thomas L. Shevlin; to 
Paul Morton Smith, son of the present 
Mrs. Charles Hamilton Sabin, wife of the 
famed Manhattan banker; in Greenwich, 
Conn., secretly last April, when Mr. Smith 
was a Yale undergraduate. 

par 

Sued for Divorce. Noah H. Beery Jr.. 

cinema villain (Beau Geste) of Los Ange- 
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les; by Mrs. Marguerite W. L. Beery, who 
charges that Villain Beery continued his 
“villainous conduct” at home. 

—_o—- 

Divorced. Henry Coleman Drayton of 
Manhattan & Newport, socially prominent 
cousin of Yachtsman William Vincent 
Astor; by Mrs. Catherine Livingston 
Hamersley Drayton. Said Mrs. Drayton: 
“He fell asleep constantly at dinners, teas, 
bridge, the opera—everywhere we went to- 
gether. . . . I finally became hysterical. 

” 


—— + —— 

Divorced. Dr. R. Bartow Read, Man- 
hattan medico; by Hope Waldron Wil- 
liams, socially prominent Manhattan co- 
médienne (Paris Bound, Holiday). 

Elected. Dr. James Harvey Robinson 
(The Mind in the Making), of Manhattan; 
to be President of the American Historical 
Association. A campaign was announced 
to raise $1,000,000 for historical research, 
the money to be got under the direction of 
Ivy Lee. 








—>—_ 

Exuthroned. Most Rev. Dr. Cosmo Gor- 
don Lang, 64, the 79th successor to St. 
Augustine as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and thus ecclesiastical head of the Church 
of England, with royal pomp and circum- 
stance in the historic cathedral of his See. 
Long intimate friend, honorary chaplain of 
Queen Victoria, persistent and smiling 
bachelor in spite of her advice to marry, 
Dr. Lang was most recently Archbishop 
of York. 

—s—_ 

Resigned. U.S. Senator Thomas Cole- 
man du Pont of Delaware; from the 
Senate, because of poor health. 

Died. Jaime Martinez Del Rio, divorced 
husband of Cinemactress Dolores Del Rio 
(Ramona); from blood poisoning; in Ber- 
lin (see p. 47). 


—o—_ 
Died. Dr. Alexander Alexandrovitch 


Maximow, 54, famed anatomist, blood & 
tissue specialist of the University of Chi- 
cago (since 1922), cnetime member of the 
Imperial Military Academy of Medicine in 
Petrograd, whose escape from Bolshevist 
Russia with his wife and sister ended in a 
flight on a smugglers’ sled across the Gulf 
of Finland; of heart disease; in Chicago. 





~ 
J 


Died. Edward Jones Pearson, 65, since 
1917 President of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R., potent force in 
its post-War rehabilitation; from cerebral 
hemorrhage; in Baltimore. 








Died. Bashford Dean, 61, famed ichthy- 
ologist and armorist (see p. 34); at Battle 


Creek, Mich. 





neice 

Died. Dr. C. E. Hemingway, 67, of 
Oak Park, Ill.; father of famed expatriate 
author Ernest Hemingway (The Sun Also 
Rises), chronic diabetic; by suicide; in 
Oak Park. 


> 


Died. James A. Patten, 76, wheat king; 
of pneumonia; in Evanston, Ill. (see 
p. 36). 

— ¢-——_ 


Died. Alice Mary Longfellow, 78, eldest 
daughter of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 








TIME 


by his second wife Frances Elizabeth 
Appleton; at the Longfellow family home, 
“Craigie House,’ in Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Longfellow spent most of her life in 
the interest of women’s education, as a 
founder and adviser of Radcliffe College 
(“Harvard Annex’). As a daughter of one 
of the most famed of Boston “Brahmins” 
her literary connections were many. She 
was the last survivor of a dinner party 
given in 1868 at Boston’s old Parker House 
by Charles Dickens. But her memory 
will be most sharply recalled by the haunt- 
ing image of her girlhood in her father’s 
“The Children’s Hour”: 
From my study I see in the lamplight 
Descending the broad hall stair, 
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—_ 


Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 
Edith Longfellow died in 1915 as the wife 
of able Boston Lawyer Richard Henry 
Dana, son of Author Richard Henry Dana 
(Two Years Before the Mast). Annie 
(Allegra) Longfellow remains, is the wife 
of Boston Lawyer Joseph G. Thorp. 
———- « ——_— 

Died. Charlies Caryl Coleman, 838, 
famed U. S. artist, native of Buffalo, vet- 
eran of the Union Army, who for 50 years 
has lived and painted on the Mediterranean 
island of Capri; at Capri. Buffalo, De- 
troit, Brooklyn, St. Louis & Louisville 
museums have his works. 





Lights 
that lead to 
Homes 


‘a 
@ 


O)anamenrat street 


lights in residential districts 
attract home-builders—substan- 
tial citizens who demand distinc- 
tion in their surroundings— 
whose appreciation of beauty 
finds gratification in artistic 
design—to whom the decorative 
aspect of modern lighting is as 
desirable as its more practical 
advantages. 


Where people still live on 
dimly lighted streets, modern 
illumination will 
endow the whole area 
with a new and better 
atmosphere, give resi- 
dents just cause for 


Streets, an 


You will find the G-E mono- 
gram on huge turbines in 
power stations, on the im- 
proved lamps that light your 
on a score of 
appliances that save time 
and drudgery in the completely 
electrified home. -E 
monogtfam 1S your assurance 






pride, and increase the value 
of their homes. 


Wherever houses are to be 
built, light is always the leader 


—and at the day’s end it 
makes safe and cheery the ways 
that lead to the city’s homes. 


Street-lighting specialists of 
General Electric are always 
ready to codperate with your 
power company in improving 
and extending your lighting 
system so that it may 
substantially contribute 
to the beauty, progress, 
and prestige of your 


city. 


The G-E 


of electrical correctness and 


teliability, 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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AERONAUTICS 


Brazil’s Aeronaut 


Cheers turned to tears when Brazil’s 
Alberto Santos-Dumont debarked at Rio 
de Janeiro last week. All good Brazilians 
believe that he invented the airplane be- 
fore the Wrights. And, because the U. S. 
this month is honoring the Wrights’ 25th 
anniversary of flight (to which Brazil is 
sending no official representative), those 
good Brazilians organized a celebration 
of their own. They insisted that Senhor 
Santos-Dumont quit his placid retirement 
in Paris for a gala demonstration in Rio. 
He has lived in France some 30 years, 
earning aeronautical reputation as a 
pioneer builder & flyer of dirigibles*, as 
an early (1906) bu‘lder & fiver of an air- 
plane; popular reputation as a feeder of 
Paris’ poor. 

When his ship nosed into Rio’s moun- 
tain-shadowed harbor last week the port 
was reverberant with welcoming din. Air- 
planes cavorted about. A great passenger 
plane, with 14 people, half of them na- 
tional notables, almost struck another ma- 
chine; the pilot veered, weakened a wing, 
went into a tail spin; the plane splashed 
into the water; all 14 were drowned. Rio’s 
din ceased. Flyer Santos-Dumont walked 
from his ship, head down, depressed. 

But in a day or two Brazilians were 
clamoring for some gesture from Alberto 
Santos-Dumont. They wanted the United 
States of Brazil to thumb its collective 
nose at the United States of America. 
Senhor Santos-Dumont satisfied them— 
by describing an invention, his “Martian 
transformer,’ a device with which one 
can walk faster and with less effort. It 
“is to be fastened to a walker’s back; his 
strides activate it; it in turn “energizes 
his nervous system.” He may climb 
mountains with as little effort as walking 
a sidewalk. A larger machine should en- 
able one to walk “in birdlike flight.” U. S. 
neurologists consider the device’s descrip- 
tion poppycock. 
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Chicago Show 


Blue canvas for a ceiling stretched over 
Chicago’s Coliseum last week. It was in- 
tended to represent the sky; few of the 
thousands who visited the first Interna- 
tional Aeronautical Exposition under that 
dyed sky paid attention to it. Airport 
beacons flicked their beams about the 
room; few noticed them. People hurried 
around the Coliseum and two auxiliary 
show buildings to see and buy airplanes. 

And buy they did—300 Command- 
Aires,t 500 American Eagles, 500 Travel 
Airs, 200 Swallows. Fairchild and Curtiss 
made large contracts for plane deliveries. 
Scarcely was there a plane manufacturer 
who did not book immediate orders. 
Kreider-Reisner Challengers were popu- 

*In roo1 he sailed around the Eiffel Tower, 
won a 100,000 franc prize. His experiments he 
describes in My Airships, published in 1904 by 
the Century Co. Time will pay $5 for a copy 
of My Airships. 

tBrilliant example of the air industry’s swift 
enterprise. Young R. B. Snowden Jr. of 
Memphis, Tenn., re-organized Command-Aire, 
Inc., only last October to make biplanes at Little 
Rock, Ark., to sell at $3,250. Sales directed at 
business and college men have made Command- 
Aire a leader in the industry. 


TIME 
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SENHOR SANTOS-DUMONT 


. was suspected of poppycock. 


lar,* as were Hamilton Metalplanes, Mo- 
hawk Pintos, Monarchs, Mono-coupes, 
Advance Wacos, and Consolidated Husky 
Juniors. Customers for the most part 
were young men. Air transport man- 
agers—for Transcontinental, National, 
Boeing, Western Air Express, Pan-Ameri- 
can—examined the huge passenger planes 
—Fords, Fokkers, Loenings, Boeings, Key- 
stones, Ryans, Stinson-Detroiters. 

The British De Haviland Moth was the 
only foreign plane displayed. That lack of 
foreign makes vexed the large group of 
European aeronautic authorities who vis- 
ited the show on their way to the Inter- 
national Aeronautics Conference at Wash- 
ington, this week, and the 25th flying 
anniversary at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. picked the 
show week to make a shrewd commercial 
gesture. Everybody knows the reputation 
of Wright Whirlwind and Cyclone motors, 
as they know the reputation of Pratt & 


‘Whitney Wasp and Hornet motors. But 


relatively few know the practical advan- 
tages of those motors. So Wright Aero- 
nautical told the many unknowing ones in 
great advertisements that its 525-h. p. 
Cyclone is built for the great air lines and 
heavy-duty express planes, its 300-h. p. 
Whirlwind for multi-motored passenger 
carriers, its 225-h. p. Whirlwind for me- 
dium-sized passenger planes, its 150-h. p. 
Whirlwind for small runabout planes. Top- 
ping those advertisements, Wright’s then 
announced that they would manufacture 
the roo-h. p. De Haviland Gypsy, a four- 
cylinder-in-line air-cooled engine (the other 
Wrights are radial air-cooled) for small 
gadabouts.+ Usufructs of this astute ad- 





*At $2,400 without motor. Time, Dec. 3, 
erroneously printed the price as $24,000. 

+The Gypsy is the third British motor to be 
made in this country The others: Cirrus, 
similar to the Gypsy; the Bristol Jupiter air- 
cooled radial. 
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vertising: people have bought twice as 
many planes as last year; next year they 
will buy twice as many as this; and they 
may naturally be expected to demand the 
motors they know most about. 


SCIENCE 
Fishes, Lions 


A great loggerhead turtle is posed in 
frantic flight in an exhibition case of Man- 
hattan’s American Museum of Natural 
History. Its neck is stretched far forward; 
its flippers beat the water; its runty tail 
sticks straight out behind. Driving after 
the turtle are several varieties of sharks— 
leathery bodies, cold, piggish eyes, blunt 
snouts all straining towards the prey. 

Sharks and turtle are dead & stuffed, 
mounted realistically to show museum visi- 
tors what roving sea life is like. That 
exhibit is the best and key of a whole 
Hall of Fishes of the World, formally 
opened in the museum last week. Groups 
represent lake, river and ocean fish life, 
from trout to rays (flattened sharks). 
Each scene makes the visitor feel as if he 
were under water, peering inquisitively. 

Creating such realistic scenes is the new 
aim of natural history museums. The 
American Museum has several groups of 
wild animals in natural surroundings. Last 
week it received seven lion skins, brought 
back from Tanganyika district of East 
Africa by its Carlisle-Clark African expe- 
dition. The lions will be posed at the edge 
of a thicket near one of the great granite 
boulders that stick up out of the African 
plains. In the distance will be herds of 
game (painted on a back drop). It will 
be sunset, the lions wakening up, stretching 
themselves. One lioness, with a few 
bristlesaon her Irishman’s long upper lip, 
will be on her feet, ready to hunt.* 














The date of the American Museum’s 
opening of its Hall of Fishes was a sad 
mischance. Guest of honor was to have 
been Dr. Bashford Dean, retired and hon- 
orary curator of ichthyology, who had 
planned the fish collection. An astonish- 
ingly different interest of his was in arms 
& armor. He knew more about arms & 
armor than any man in this country and 
aimed to make the collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art rank next after 
those in Paris, Madrid and Denver. Rarely 
has a man held active curatorship in two 
great museums, and of such separated 
fields. A few years ago he helped compile 
a bibliography of every written reference 
to fishes, from classical times to the pres- 
ent. It made three great tomes and brought 
him a National Academy of Science medal. 

He yearned to attend last week’s open- 
ing. But he was bed-ridden at Battle 
Creek, Mich., from a major operation. 
The night after the opening he died. 





*Proud though the American Museum is of 
its fish and animal collections, it is prouder of 
(and more famed for) its bird and dinosaur col 
lections. Pride of other U. S. museums: Chi- 
cago’s Field, botanical material; Washington's 
National, technical progress; San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, habitat groups of North American 
animals; Denver’s Colorado, arrow heads and 
prehistoric bison: Washington’s Red Cross, war 
material; Yale, fossil vertebrates; Harvard, birds 
and glass flowers. 
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EDUCATION 


College Comics 


There are approximately 800,000 col- 
lege or university students in the U. S. 
What if an editor could find a common 
denominator to their interests and pub- 
lish a magazine that each of these 800,- 
ooo would read? To probers of student 
psychology the publication would be a 
telltale document. And to tailor, tobac- 
conist, maker of sweets or shoes—what a 
medium for national advertising! 

Such a magazine, according to editors 
of College Humor, is College Humor, a 
monthly which prints collegiate stories by 
professional humorists, reprints jokes and 
drawings from college periodicals. But 
recently it seemed that College Humor 
neither represented nor pleased the tastes 
of U. S. colleges. 

In the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis met six of the representa- 
tives of 14 college humorous publications 
which together form the Midwest College 
Comics Association. Thoroughly they re- 
pudiated College Humor, unanimously 
they resolved not to renew contracts to 
give that magazine exclusive reprint rights. 

Reasons given by Michigan Gargoyle 
Business Manager Carl U. Fauster, Presi- 
dent of the Association, were: “College 
Humor through its general makeup has 
misrepresented the colleges and created 
false impressions about college life... . 
College Humor is claimed to be receiving 





advertisements on the assumption that as | 


a magazine it covers the college field 
whereas the general belief expressed is that 
it does not cover the field but is read 
mostly by factory girls, drug store cow- 
boys and high school students. . . .” 
Potent source of indignation was an ad- 
vertising survey published by College 
Humor estimating the cost of a full page 
advertisement in 86 college comics at 
$3,409.84, which by tacit inference was 
about $2,000 more than the same adver- 
tisement would cost in College Humor, 
presumably read by the same _ public. 
Further indignation was caused by an 
article describing students at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia* as genial and not infre- 
quent drinkers.+ Editors of University of 
Virginia magazines, outraged, pledged 
their efforts to have the Eastern College 
Comics Association also repudiate College 
Humor. The sole other college comic 
association, the Western, voted to cancel 
all contracts with it eight months before 
the recent action of the Midwestern. 
Unperturbed, editors of College Humor 
could still point to their survey which 
covered seven fraternities in colleges from 
Yale to Wisconsin, from Syracuse to 
the University of Virginia, where at Kappa 
Sigma more than 95% of the fraternities 
were readers of College Humor. The re- 
sult of this survey showed that out of 
276 collegians, 242 read College Humor 
regularly, frequently or occasionally. 


*Not a member of the Midwestern association. 
There are three college comic associations: the 
Western, including colleges west of a line drawn 
south through Denver; the Eastern, including 
colleges east of a line drawn south through Pitts- 
burgh; the Midwestern lying between the two. 

tAt Colorado College last week, all formal 
social activities except the Junior Promenade 
were suspended because of student drinking. 








te Smart Winter Throng 
is gathering at WAIKIKI 


canoeing, game fishing, golf on a dozen 
scenic courses, swimming, entrancing native 
entertainments, exploring the volcanic won- 


Tue vanguard of society’s nomads who fol- 
low the sunshine every winter is arriving 
now at Hawaii’s hotel palaces and /Aaw-tree- 
shaded inns. 

Every incoming liner from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Vancouver brings 
travelers who have discovered that the true 
luxury of winter is to Jol] on the sandy, coral 


beach of an almost- -tropic isle—to play golf 


on verdant courses where the ‘‘rough”’ is a 
color-drenched border of exotic blossoms— 
to join the gay promenade of summer-clad 
bathers—to go cruising, 
motoring or hiking among 
the dreamland islands of 
Oahu, Maui, Hawaii 
and Kauai. . 
Hawaii charms one 
with its endless variety of 
things to do—and 
with its countless 
ways to do nothing 
at all! Surfboard- ¢ 


ing, outrigger- ¢ 









MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious fun. 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, hotels, 
and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Matson Line: 
215 Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New York; 
140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle: 
8234 Fourth St., ” Portland, Ore. 
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derlands of Hawaii U. S. National Park. 

You can reach this island Eden as easily, as 
comfortably, as crossing the Atlantic. It is only 
2,000 miles (four to six days’ voyage) from 
the Pacific Coast; and all-inclusive tours 
range upward from $400 or $500 including 
all steamer fares, hotels and sightseeing, for 
a month’s trip with two or three weeks 
ashore. De luxe accommodations, also, that 
will be found equal to 
those of Europe’s most 
renowned resorts. 

Your local railroad or 
Ze travel agent !.unows exact- 

\ ly how to plan your trip 
} from San Francisco, Los 
\ Angeles, Seattle, 
or Vancouver. No 
passports or for- 
malities — Hawaii 


isaU.S.Territory. 

















LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


over the delightful Southern route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 
luxe accommodations;.also ¢conomy tours on all-expense 


Sailings every Saturd 


tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los 
Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730South Broadway, 
Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 685 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 119 W. Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif., 
217 East Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 


ae eneceescenecesenscesecsccnscensenscesensccensscssesscses See | 


HAWAII TOURIST ‘BUREAU 


SAN FRANCISCO: P. 0. BOX 3615 —Los ANCELES: P. 0. BOX 375-——HONOLULU, HAWAII: P. 0, BOX 2120 


Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of **Tourfax” travel guide. 


Name. 
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Fair! 


Flat folders or 
any open-end fil- 
ing container 
will not hold cor- 
respondence in 
the neat, orderly 
manner that is so necessary 
to quick, accurate filing and 
finding. Bulging, disorderly 
pockets invariably mean lost 
papers, costly delays in filing 
and finding and an interrup- 
tion of office routine. 


Jerte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 
FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold corre- 
spondence in such a way that 
these filing evils are elim- 
inated. These firm, durable, 
expansible containers will 
hold three or three hundred 
letters as efficiently as ordi- 
nary folders hold three. They 
always stand upright in the 
filing cabinet with their in- 
dex tabs in plain view—this 
feature eliminates almost en- 
tirely the hazard of misfiling 
or lost papers. 





Try a ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket at 
our expense. Use it in place 
of your most overcrowded 
folder and note the instant 
improvement. 


esceccccecsesscesseessCut Heressssesccsaccecsscesece 
Please send for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘ VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in December 17th Time. 
PRD SE FR oo 6 a. be cewhice siccts secese sons 


IR i he iicxifae vale bea eewine + s4n bd ae ee akhes 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring........ 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?............. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 


13th and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N. Y. Stock Exchange seats went to a 
new high last week when an unannounced 
purchaser bought from an_ undisciosed 
seller a seat for $595,000. 

The “Hoover Market” had a big slump. 
(See p. 46). 

Airplanes. Formation of North Amer- 
ican, Inc., a $25,000,000 holding company 
te specialize in aviation stocks was an- 
nounced last week by C. M. Keys, Presi- 
dent of Curtiss, and also head of the new 
company. Among the backers are National 
Aviation Corp., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
Blair & Co. 

Cow counters last week announced that 
there were 23,000,000 milk cows in the 
U.S. Roy C. Potts, of the Department of 
Agriculture, said each U. S. inhabitant 
drinks an average of 14 lbs.wof milk 
per day; consumes another 14 lbs. in 
butter, cheese and bread. 

British shipbuilding, long depressed, is 
active again, with Clyde, Mersey and Tyne 
River shipyards expecting an active win- 
ter. Clyde shipyards have contracts for 
30 vessels, including the Empress of 
Britain, a 40,000-ton liner to be built for 
Canadian Pacific. Seven whaling ships, 
one of 20,000 tons, are building for Nor- 
wegian whalers, which are rapidly driving 
British whalers from the Antarctic. 

Cigarets are headed for a 100,000,000,- 
ooo-year, if output of November and De- 
cember is proportional to production dur- 
ing the first ten months of the year, which 
shows a 9.3% increase over corresponding 
period in 1927. Reason: women. Cigar 
production was 2% off. 

Constantinople may soon be the Detroit 
of the Orient. For the Turkish Govern- 
ment has granted to Henry Ford a 25- 
year concession by which he may erect a 
Constantinople plant for assembling auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, planes. Ford 
must use Turkish coal, Turkish workmen. 

Gum. Few gum chewers who will chew 
Wrigley’s Doublemint gum in 1929 will 
realize that the use of the word “Double- 
mint” is costing the Wrigley company 
aimost $2,000,000. Back in rgr1 the L. P. 
Larson gum company, claiming prior rights 
to the word “Doublemint,” sued Wrigley 
for its use of this brand name. After a 
17-year ‘battle, Wrigley Gum and Larson 
Gum have settled the quarrel by payment 
of $1,900,000 to the Larson company. 

John Moody, President of Moody’s In- 
vestment Service, last week predicted that 
the next few years would see “the greatest 
boom in the history of this country.’”’ He 
foresaw the greatest advance in com- 
modity prices since 1921, a large increase 
in per capita consumption of leading 
products, and a redistribution of prosper- 
ity which would include the small mer- 
chant and manufacturer as well as the 
large corporation. 

Grain. Forty-four years ago Chicagoans 
took pride in their new Board of Trade 
Building at Jackson Boulevard and La 
Salle Street. Antiquated, this building 
was last week abandoned, to be replaced 
by a $20,000,000 building on the same site. 
Centre of grain trading for 44 years, the 
old building has seen trading in eleven bil- 


lion bushels of “cash” grain, amounting to 
6,000,000 full freight cars. Here P. D. 
Armour, Joseph Leiter, James A. Patten 
and many another operator became 
famous. Here Arthur Cutten, prominent 
in Wall Street’s late bull market, took the 
title of Corn King from J. Ogden Armour. 
Here “Old Hutch’—P. B. Hutchinson— 
ran the price of wheat from 89#¢ a bushel 
to $2.00, then watched the market col- 
lapse to 60¢. Present value of a Trade 
seat is $45,000. When the building opened 
it was $2,400. Even further back, in 1848, 
when a few pioneers organized the first 
grain exchange, they had to supply free 
lunches and beer to get traders to attend. 

Metal Exchange. From 60% to 75% of 
the world’s tin supply is produced in the 
British Empire, but more than half of it it 
used in the U. S. The only Tin Exchange 
in the world was in London until, last week, 
the National Metal Exchange opened at 
No. 27 William St., Manhattan. Tin 
futures ranged from 53.50 (cents per 
pound) on December deliveries to 52.60 
on May deliveries. A pig of tin was cere- 
moniously installed in a glass case in the 
Exchange rooms. 

Banks. In Chicago the First National 
Bank and its subsidiary, the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, absorbed the Union 
Trust Co. The merger created the ninth 
largest bank in the U. S.* 

Patten: Board of Trade. Chicago grain 
traders last week mourned the passing of 
the old Board of Trade building at Jack- 
son Boulevard and LaSalle Street and the 
death of James A. Patten, one of the men 
who did most to make that building famed. 
Operating on a large scale from 1890 to 
his retirement in 1910, Mr. Patten is 
credited with being the only man who ever 
established corners in all four of. the 
major markets—wheat, corn, oats and 
cotton. Though prosecuted under the 
Sherman Law for acting “in restraint of 
trade” Mr. Patten always denied that he 
was a “speculator,”’ maintaining that his 
ability to forecast grain prices resulted 
from his thorough knowledge of crop con- 
ditions. 


Oil Ethics 


To the U. S. oil industry there came 
last week a code of ethics. Concerning 
only the marketing of oil, the code con- 
sisted of 19 articles, most of which dealt 
with relations between “refiner, wholesaler, 
distributor and jobber” and the “retailer.” 
As gasoline is by far the most important 
petroleum product, particularly for U. S. 
consumption, the “retailer” is usually the 
filling station owner and the code deals 
chiefly wilth unfair methods of securing 
filling station distribution. It says that 
the wholesaler should not lease pumps, 
tanks or other equipment; should not pay 
the retailer’s rent, put up his buildings. 
lease him land at nominal rentals, or loan 
him money. He shall not give the retailer 
credit concessions or rebates. In brief, 
the wholesaler is forbidden to make with 
the retailer any arrangement by which this 
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SUITE 


A “CLEMCO” Emerson Suite in the private office of Mr. Frank H. Davis, General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chicago. Installation by Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York City 


Constructive Planning 
1929-1959 


OVou have solved some of your hardest problems when 


seated alone in your beautifully appointed home. 


Such pleasing and restful surroundings may be had 


in your business home with the selection of a 
“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite. 


A helpful booklet, ‘‘Pointers in Planning an Office’, Office 
Plan Material and name of your ““CLEMCO”’ Represen- 
tative will be mailed when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City . 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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Best for You to Use 
Therefore Best for Youto Give 


For pleasure ne for helpfulness, too, a at so s Collegi- 
ate is ideal. his Christmas give the handsome Bible- 
eocredithne of 


= gift that will be welcomed by all discriminating peo- 


The BEST Abridged Dictionary—because it is 
based Jaen the ‘‘Supreme Authority” 
BSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
a... a full vocabulary of 106,000 words with 
definitions, etymologies, pronuncia- 
tions, and indications of eon use—a (S) 
dict ionary of Biography—a Gazetteer— 


asection showing, with illustrations. the / WEBSTER'S 
rules of punctuation, use of capitals, COLLEGIATE 
abbreviations, etc.—Foreign words and DICTIONARY 


phrases—a wealth of other useful infor- 

mation. = 

- NEW WORD —including the latest 
} accepted vocabulary 
terms and important additions to the 
@ biographical and Gazetteer depart- 
ments—such entries as camoufieur, 
— Latvia, Vimy, Hoover- 


1,700 itiustrations; 1,256 pages. = 
leather, $7.50; Fabrikoid, $6.0 
Special Merriam cloth, $5. _ 


Purchase of bookseller; send order and 
4 remittance direct to us; or write for free 
information. 


When buying insist upon a 
**Merriam Webster’’ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





wholesaler may put himself on a different 
footing from any of his competitors. 

Some of the code provisions are striking 
indications of the competitive aspects of 
the oil business. There is a rule that 
“lotteries, prizes, wheels of fortune. or 
other games of chance shall not be used 
in connection with the sales of gas and 
motor oils.” And it is expressly stipulated 
that no oil company shall indulge in the 
practice of painting out the signs and 
colors of a competitor. 

The code requests that violations of its 
provisions be taken up with the proper 
“regional committee” of the American 
Petroleum Institute and should also be re- 
ferred to the Federal Trade Commission. 
Thus the oil companies, though establish- 
ing their own board of arbitration, are at- 
tempting to cooperate with, rather than 
to take the place of the Federal board. 


Long-planned, much-discussed, the code 
was adopted at the ninth annual meeting 
of the American Petroleum Institute in 
Chicago. Much of it might seem to consist 
of regulations which have become standard 
practices in most industries. It should be 
remembered, however, that the oil indus- 
try today suffers from overproduction, 
with its attendant fierceness of competi- 
tion among more than 3,000 established oil 
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nificance to investors. 


tions to stockholders. 
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growth of many 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York 


726% Increase in Assets of 
Life Insurance Companies 
For the Period 1900-1927 


The increase in assets of Insurance Companies 
engaged in other forms of insurance than life, 
also reveals substantial growth. Such concrete 
evidence of steady progress is of vast sig- 


INSURANSHARES 
TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Entitle the holder to an interest in 52 insur- 
ance companies conspicuous for their financial 
strength, growth, earnings, and liberal distribu- 


Send for literature which shows how you 
can participate in the prosperity and 
insurance companies 
and a few leading financial institutions. 
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:: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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companies. There are in this country 
about 320,000 oil wells with a potential 
daily production of about 3,000,000 barrels 
of oil. During 1926 the average daily do- 
mestic demand for crude oil was slightly 
over 2,000,000 barrels. Total 1926 produc- 
tion of about 770,000,000 barrels left a 
surplus of about 25,000,000 barrels. Inas- 
much as the oil industry had been over- 
producing every year since 1918, there 
were on hand large surplus stocks of oil. 
During 1927, production increased to 
about 900,000,000 barrels. Furthermore, 
new wells are being constantly discovered. 
Only last week a new Kansas well began 
flowing at the rate of 7,000 barrels a day; 
an Oklahoma well “came in” at 2,500 bar- 
rels a day. 


At the beginning of the Petroleum Insti- 
tute sessions there was talk of choosing 
for president a famed person outside the 
industry. General John Pershing, Charles 
Evans Hughes and President Coolidge were 
mentioned for the position. It was finally 
concluded, however, that in the present un- 
settled condition of the industry it would 
be better to forego the glory of a great 
name and select a man well acquainted 
with petroleum problems. So Edwin Ben- 
jamin Reeser, of Oklahoma, president of 
the Barnsdall Corp., was elected.* Mr. 
Reeser lives in Tulsa; whenever he visits 
his Manhattan offices he shakes the hand 
of every member of his staff. 


—~4 


Patent War 


Great among steel companies is United 
States Steel. Great among steel companies 
is also Bethlehem Steel. Last week these 
two companies went to war. Bethlehem 
Steel alleged that U. S. Steel is violating 
certain of its patents, has been violating 
these patents for six years. It asks that 
U. S. Steel be enjoined from further 
patent-violation, that it pay damages to 
Bethlehem Steel. 

The disputed patents, of which Beth- 
lehem claims to be sole licensee, cover the 
construction of what is known as the Gray 
beam. In 1904, one Henry Gray took out 
patents on this beam, which is rolled from 
one piece of steel instead of being made 
from several pieces riveted together. In 
1926, U. S. Steel began the construction of 
a plant in Homestead, Pa., for the making 
of beams similar to the Gray beams. There- 
upon Eugene Gifford Grace, Bethlehem 
president, announced that the Gray patents 
were still in force and that the making of 
Gray beams by a Bethlehem competitor 
constituted a patent infringement. Ensued 
a Bethlehem-U. S. Steel controversy which 
the courts are now called upon to settle. 

The Gray patents are valued at $250,- 
000,000. If the Bethlehem company wins 
its suit, U. S. Steel, besides being pre- 
vented from making further Gray beams, 
may have to pay damages equal to three 
times the value of such beams as it has 
made in violation of the patents. No esti- 
mate of these damages has been forthcom- 
ing. 


Eugene Gifford Grace, President of 
Bethlehem, has been somewhat over- 
shadowed in popular estimation by Charles 
M. Schwab, head of Bethlehem directors. 


*Ill health prevented retiring president E. W. 
Clark from standing for re-election. 
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Comfortable Smartness 


Office... 


for Your 


Increased business effi- 
ciency with planned Art 


Metal Equipment 


HE modern office reflects good 
taste and smartness. Comfort 
takes the place of bleakness. For 
business men know that pleasant 
surroundings inspire better work. 


This happy result is achieved with 
Art Metal Steel Office Equipment. 
Here is comfortable smartness and 
business efficiency in desks, tables, 
files, cabinets ... in every piece that 
the office needs. Here is equipment 
designed by engineers with forty 
years’ experience in the field. And 


their designs are wrought from en- 
during steel by master craftsmen. 
The units are finished with special 
enamels in natural wood grains or 
rich olive green. 


The steel construction means 
long life... equipment that cannot 
break, splinter or warp. Replace- 
ment costs vanish with Art Metal. 
The planned engineering means 
mechanical perfection combined 
with clean lines and trim propor- 
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tion. Art Metal is dust-proof, sani- 
tary, and fire-resisting with smooth- 
ly working drawers and includes 
equipment for every office need. 


Free booklet on office layout 
Send for ‘‘Office Standards” con- 
taining helpful data on office layouts. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy 
free along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Please mention the 
ones you would like. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postin- 
dex Visible Files. The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Art Matal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 
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How the 
Binks Spray Gun 
Cuts Maintenance 


Painting Costs 
Graphic Comparison of Costs 














BRUSH SPRAY 


Days Work 
now donein 8 hours 


The Saving is Enormous! 


Great savings made possible by 
the Binks Portable Spray Paint- 
ing Unit enable owners of busi- 
ness property to paint more fre- 
quently ; protect property invest- 
ment; keep environment bright- 
ened; increase sanitation and 


Spray-paint 





Factories operating efficiency. 
Any workman can quickly adapt 
Hotels himself to the simple oo he 9 
Hospitals of the Binks Spray Gun. Air 
pressure drives paint into cracks 
Schools and corners no brush can reach. 
Rough surfaces quickly covered. 
Homes Application is mechanically 
Eaui even. Applies any light or heavy 
quipment paint, varnish, lacquer, graphite | 
Trucks or aluminum paints. 
: Own your own outfit. Jt pays for 
Furniture __ itself over and over. Widely used 
Ridip throughout industry. Write for 
ata lou detailed information. 
Cost! 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. M, 3129 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 








BINKS PORTABLE SPRAY PAINTING UNIT 
Used Throughout Industry 
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Employed in a subordinate capacity at 
Bethlehem Steel when Mr. Schwab as- 
sumed the management of that company 
in 1904, Mr. Grace was chosen by Mr. 
Schwab as one of the “Company of Fif- 
teen” —a’ select group of those Bethlehem 
employees whom Mr. Schwab considered 
most able. By 1915 Mr. Grace had ac- 
quired something over a million dollars 
in salary and bonuses. Belonging em- 
phatically to the class of those who have 
dressed well and succeeded, Mr. Grace has 
frequently lamented Mr. Schwab’s in- 
formality in attire. When Mr. Schwab 
made his inaugural address as president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
(October 28, 1927) the following dialogue 
took place: 

Grace: The presidency of the Institute 
has done you a lot of good. 

Schwab: What do you mean? 

Grace: For the first time in my life I 
have seen you in a decent suit of clothes. 


~ 





Speech 

When the telephone officials in Mexico 
City decided that inhabitants of the border 
town of Nuevo Laredo, Mex., would have 
to pay 5¢ extra to call the citizens of 
Laredo, Tex., the inhabitants of Nuevo 
Laredo became annoyed with the telephone 
company and took thought for a revenge. 
Three hundred of them, last week, re- 
moved their receivers from their hooks 
and left them there, thus paralyzing the 
service. 


Light 


“Let there be light,” says the light com- 
pany; and wiry candles glitter in all the 
cities of the world, bulbs of light blossom 
in the street, lights are in the houses, 
there is gaiety behind bright windows and 
darkness, enormous, hungry and patient, is 
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BIDDLE JR. 


He saw several good things. 
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compelled to crouch under the ocean or 
in the corners of closets. All this is ex- 
pensive and Lawrence F. Jones, a radig 
dealer, decided that the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. had charged him too much for light- 
ing his shop. Accordingly, he refused to 
pay their bill for $21.58. 

With what fury the Brooklyn Edison Co. 
pursued Lawrence F. Jones! First they 
shut off his power, but his store remained 
well lighted. The Edison Co. appealed to 
the Department of Water, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, supposing that Lawrence Jones 
was stealing current to illuminate his store. 
Though his store remained lighted, no one 
could tell where he got the current. At 
last, the Brooklyn Edison Co. had Law- 
rence Jones arrested. He proved himself 
innocent of theft and went his way. 

Last week, Lawrence F. Jones was suing 
the Brooklyn Edison Co. for $50,000 
alleging malicious persecution. He stated 
in court that he had kept his store bright 
and cheery with storage batteries charged 
in another shop. A jury awarded him 
$10,000. 

— 





Televisionary Biddle 


Television, so far, has been an amuse- 
ment for amateur electricians and material 
for Sunday newspaper sections. That tele- 
vision might soon be something else was 
indicated last week by an advertisement 
which appeared upon financial pages. 

The advertisement made it known that 
C. C. Kerr & Co., of the New York Curb 
Market were offering for sale 250,000 
shares of common stock priced at $10 a 
share in the Jenkins Television Corp. 
(total capitalization $10,000,000). The 
purpose of the Jenkins Television Corp., 
as expressed in a letter written by Presi- 
dent James W. Garside, was to “transmit 
or broadcast television pictures and pro- 
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BIDDLE Sr. 
He saw a Great Light. 
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os ihe most significant 
development in Pipe Making 


since the perfection of Steel Pipe 
WHEELING 


COP-R-LOY PIPE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


MADE OF COP-R-LOY, THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 





TEEL PIPE has been available only since remarkable copper alloyed steel in many other 
1888 and yet in the forty years of its use, kinds of metal products. The Wheeling process 
there have been seen all the advances in of adding copper to the steel produced entirely 

equipment of homes, buildings, factories, rail- by the one company, under single control from 
roads, which have raised living to the present mine to market, has been affirmed by eminent 
high standard. With Steel Pipe there has been metallurgists, and by engineers, architects and 
solved most of the problems of pure water supply, those practical artisans who install your plumb- 
heating and sanitation, with the ing and heating systems. 

result that such fundamental 
benefits cost less than ever, and 
are within the means of everyone. 
Today we live not only in the 
Age of Steel, but also in the Age 
of Steel Pipe because Steel Pipe 
has contributed so much to our 
health and enjoyment and to the 
attainment of ideals in the utiliza- 
tion of water, steam, gas and oil. 





















You can accept their judgment 
with safety, because it has been 
their experience that COP-R-LOY 
Pipe is a guarantee of the fullest 
expectations of pipe life and pipe 
requirements being met at very 
least expense for every foot 
installed. Write for the book, 
“COP-R-LOY PIPE.” It is not 
technical. It is prepared entirely 
from your viewpoint with the 
purpose of chronicling the 
fundamental truths which are 
important to your savings. 


And after forty years of 
service from Steel Pipe, there 
has been developed and per- 
fected, in the very “cradle of 
the steel pipe industry,” a 
new tubular product known as 
COP-R-LOY Pipe. It is made from 
refined steel alloyed with copper, thus 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 
E. Wheeling, West Virginia 
yy SON Subsidiary Companies 


@ Wheeling Corrugating Company 
The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


giving to Steel Pipe the durability that has La Belle Transportation Company - Pitt Iron Mining Company 
At a STEEY Ackermann Manufacturing Company : 
been obtained for twenty years from this La Belle Coke Company - Consumers Mining Company 





WHY THE BETTER STEEL MAKES THE BETTER PIPE 


The wall of a piece of pipe made from surface. Zinc unites inside and out to 
metal containing foreign matter, such as adhere indefinitely, furnishing a more 
slag, which antiquated processes do not _|asting protection. Uncoated COP-R-LOY 
remove, may sometimes take a heavier Pipe also takes a better coating of paint, and 
coating of zinc, but due to slag (or dirt) —_ jess paint, because of its all metal surface. 





I 


This sketch illustrates the in the metal, the surface is uneven, and the . aah This illustrates the smooth 
type of rough base and coat- coating over these non-metallic spots can- bag no slag ed “9 ame pneione od homogeneous base and coating 
ing of the wall of pipe made not adhere indefinitely because the zinc ipe because it has been removed in of the wall of pipe made 
Strom ferrous metal contain- has no affinity for slag and will unite per- the making of the steel. And, furthermore, Jrom COP-R-LOY which és 
ing a large quantity of slag manently only with the metal. copper has fortified the clean metal to all metal, to which zinc 
or silicous foreign substances The wall of COP-R-LOY Pipe, made from bring about the highest degree of dura- unites uniformly at all points 


COP-R-LOY, has a dense, all metal struc- _ bility that metallurgists have ever obtained 
ture and smoother, more uniformall metal from ferrous metal. 





Near Mundelein, Illinois, this 
Company has established an 
80-acre Model Farm, demon- 
strating how electric and gas 
equipment is bringing to small 
country estates all the comforts 
and conveniences available in 
the city. 


An aggressive program for 
extending utility service to 
scores of rural communities 
is another reason for the 
substantial growth of this 
Company and the attrace 
tiveness of its securities. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street, Chicago 





Serving 6,009 square miles—296 communities 
—with Gas or Electricity 


BRIDGE PRIZES 
and GIFTS 


The question of bridge prizes is be- 
coming more and more perplexing to 
the hostess and bridge club. 

We have solved this problem by offer- 
ing to the bridge enthusiast a large 
and varied assortment of popular and 
low-priced Bridge Prizes, ideal for 
Christmas Gifts. 

Write immediately for our beautifully 
illustrated free catalogue and special 
offer. 


ARTHUR HENRY 
NOVELTY COMPANY 
Suite 1204, Dept. T 
40 East 49th Street, New York City 
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grams; to transmit photographs .. . to 
engage in the broad development, ex- 
ploitation and sale of television and image 
transmitting apparatus... .” The ad- 
vertisement pointed out that the develop- 
ment of television so far has paralleled 
that of the early development of radio; 
and it indicated that Jenkins Television 
Corp. hoped to duplicate the grandeur of 
Radio Corp. of America. 

Whether it will do so or not, no one can 
say. The success of the new organization 
depends largely on the past and future 
prowess of C. Francis Jenkins, who in- 
vented “the first practical motion picture 
projector,” and whose laboratories have 
recently been devoted to televisionary ex- 
periments. The announcement of the new 
capitalization came at a time when Wall 
Street was talking of nothing but the break 
in the market and made therefore less stir 
in financial circles than it would have a 
week before. 

It made however a stir in sections of 
Manhattan where business is the subject 
of smart chatter. In the smart restaurants 
of lower Park Avenue, headwaiters con- 
sulted patrons differentially but earnestly. 
There were two reasons why they did so: 
Headwaiters yield only to speakeasy own- 
ers as shrewd investors; many a head- 
waiter was acquainted with the young and 
impressive Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle 
Jr. who was named to head the board of 
directors of the Jenkins Television Corp. 

Like almost every presentable young club 
member in Manhattan, Anthony Biddle 
Jr., has been called the city’s best dressed 
man. At the age of 18, he married Mary 
L., the 28-year-old daughter of Benjamin 


| Newton Duke, the tobacco king.* Tongues 
| wagged and darted, but the Biddles, in 
| Palm Beach, Newport and Manhattan, for 


which they had deserted the native Biddle 
heath of Philadelphia, gave evidence of 


marital contentment. Tony Biddle played | 
tennis, squash and swam, occasionally box- | 


ing at the Racquet Club to show that he 
was not afraid of being hurt, 


Not all of these enterprises are con- 
nected with Wall Street. Biddle, along 
with social register companions, was ac- 


| cused only a fortnight ago of sharing with 


Mayor Walker a plot.to convert the dismal 
restaurant which now sits like a spider, 
webbed with paths, at the centre of Cen- 
tral Park, into a civic banquet hall, thus 
encouraging patronage and improving the 
circumstances of the waiters who are em- 
ployed there by the present lessee, 
Theatrical Zitell. 

An even more spectacular Biddle ven- 
ture was consummated simultaneously 
with the Television launching. Always a 
sportsman, himself a boxer of the first 
order, Anthony Biddle last week inaugu- 
rated a return to the sporting traditions of 
a hundred years ago by buying, for his 
personal amusement, an interest in a pro- 
fessional fighter. The fighter was René De 
Vos, Belgian contender for the middle- 
weight championship; sports - writers 
laughed merrily for days at the notion ot 
a respectable person engaging in the fight 
racket and of a decently dressed and well- 


*Anthony Biddle’s sister married the brother of 
Mary L. Duke; after a divorce she remarried 
Thomas Markoe Robertson, famed : rchitect who 
has a snake tattooed on his arm. 





thus found | 
| many business enterprises in which to 
| interest himself and his fortune. 
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spoken person undertaking to pat and rub 
a bloody pugilist between the rounds of a 
fight. 

Such escapades have made Anthony 
Joseph Drexel Biddle Jr. popular but they 
have not, naturally, made him considered 
a financial authority. While other sound 
names—Charles G. Dawes, Victor C. Bell, 
Harris Hammond—were listed on the Jen- 
kins directorate, Wall Street wondered 
why, if television were now an immediate 
commercial possibility, General Electric, 
Radio, or some other established power had 
not helped to back it. There appeared to 
be, however, a friendly alliance with de 
Forest of which young Biddle is also chair- 
man. 


Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle Jr. of 
Manhattan etc. is not to be confused with 
Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle Sr. who 
lives in Philadelphia still, guarding 
jealously the Biddle fame and fortune, 
both of which were founded by Nicholas 
Biddle just after the Revolutionary War. 
Biddle Sr. was once a better boxer than 
his son; he allowed his proficiency to lead 
him to a pursuit which he called Athletic 
Christianity and which he preached around 
the world. 

It was in 1908, then a clubman much 
like his son at present, that the older An- 
thony visited Dr. Floyd Tomkins, a Phila- 
delphia divine, and said “I have seen the 
Great Light. . . .” He was given a Bible 
class of three men. Soon he inaugurated 
his own movement, designed to unite the 
ideas of Sport and of God. In 1912 he held 
a formal meeting at his Philadelphia house 
to organize formally “Athletic Christian- 
ity,” so that any Bible class in the country 
could become a Drexel Biddle Bible Class 
and utilize his scheme for keeping young 
persons near to the churches. 

Nor was this the extent of Biddle Sr.’s 
enterprises. When a mere youth, he con- 
ducted an exhaustive investigation into 
the condition of the inhabitants of the 
Madeira Islands. After eight years of 
preparation, he published a literary work 


on this topic in which the London Athe- | 


naeum, blind to the merits of U. S. enter- 
prise, saw only the “naive conceit of the 
compiler.” 


Live Stock Show 

Clarence Goecke, 12, raised and owned, 
until last week, the best steer in the U. S. 
Clarence called the steer Dick. When 
Dick was calved (July 27, 1927), Clarence 
paid his father, Fred Goecke of State 











Centre, Marshall County, Iowa, $55 for | 
the gangling Hereford bull. Thereafter, | 


every day Clarence fed Dick ground corn, 
cooked barley, oil meal, bran, molasses 
feed, clover hay. Clarence groomed Dick 
himself, made Dick’s hair curly with a 
special comb, helped make him a steer. 

Dick followed Clarence about. But 
Clarence would not let Dick follow him to 
his eighth grade class in a Marshall County 
rural school. Dick stayed at home and 
grew big and fat. Poll came out on his 
flat, white head; little knobs grew into 
shiny, short, down-curving horns. 

Last summer Clarence led Dick to the 
Marshall County Fair; Dick won the grand 
champion steer prize. Then Clarence led 
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for Christmas 


vs 
Give him a year of smiling mornings in 1929. 
If you could see the pleased surprise on his face when he first learns 


the marvel of a Schick shave, you would not hesitate, you would 
decide now. 


Your gift can make shaving painless, pleasant. To husband, father, 
brother. fiance or friend —from woman to man—or from man to man— 
there can be no better gift than “A smooth shave quick with a Schick.” 
Nearly all good stores where gifts for men are sold have Schicks. 
They will show you how it works; how a pull anda push of the plunger 
replaces the used blade with a new superkeen one from the 20 in 
Schick’s handle. 

Silver-plated Schicks cost $5. Gold-plated $7.50. Extra clips of 20 
blades 75c. Prices are slightly higher in Canada. Magazine Repeating 
Razor Company, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. Canadian distribu- 
tors, T. S. Simms & Co., Ltd., Saint John, N. B. 
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Big Business chooses 


RADIOGRAMS | 


for their directness 
....- AND MORE 


Radiograms “Via RCA” are the choice of 
leading banks, exporters and importers. 
They must have a reliable message ser- | 
vice to overseas points and Radiograms, | 
fast and accurate, afford them the unique 
advantage of direct communication to 
twenty-three countries—and the most 
direct service available to practically 
every point on earth. World-wide com- 
munication! Yet Radiograms cost no 
more than other fast message services. 


Use the speed and accuracy of Radiograms 
in your business. Mark your messages 


‘Via RCA 


Radiograms go direct to: 
Belgium Turkey Japan 
France Liberia Dutch East 
Great Britain Argentina Indies 
Germany Brazil The Philippines 


Holland Colombia French Indo- 
Italy Dutch Guiana China 
Norway Porto Rico Hongkong 
Poland Curacao Shanghai 
Portugal Venezuela and to ships at 
Sweden Hawaii sea 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA or Postal Tele- 
graph office; to trans-pacific countries at any RCA 
or Western Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Offices in New York City 


64 Broad Street Hanover 1811 
Produce Exchange Bowling Green 8012 
120 Cedar Street oie Rector 0404 
165 Fulton Street .».....Cortlandt 2220 
19 Spruce Street.............. Beekman 8220 
126 Franklin Street ; Walker 4891 
. .Algonquin 7050 
Lexington 5347 
Murray Hill 4996 
Circle 6210 


25 East 17th Street 
264 Fifth Avenue 
19 West 44th Street 
102 West 56th Street 
Boston 
109 Congress Street 
San Francisco 

28 Geary Street 

Washington, D. C. 


1112 Connecticut Avenue 


Liberty 8864 
Garfield 4200 
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© Wide World 
STEER Dick 


Clarence helped make him what he was. 


Dick to the Iowa State Fair at Des 
Moines; Dick won third prize. Both prizes 
brought Clarence $148 cash. Someone of- 
fered Clarence $1 a pound for Dick on the 
hoof. Clarence’s father said sell; Clarence 
said no, he wanted to exhibit Dick at the 
International Live Stock Show at Chicago. 
And to Chicago last week he led Dick. 
Cold winds blew Chicago’s packing 
house stenches over the Union Stock 
Yard. But the train-loads of farmers, 
breeders, fitters, butchers, hay & grain 
raisers there with their families minded 
the fetid air not at all. They were in Chi- 
cago for their year’s biggest holiday. 
Hundreds of animals—cattle, swine, 
sheep, horses—were led into the crowded 
stockyard amphitheatre. Dick won the 
junior feeding contest, the prize for the 
best Hereford yearling, the grand prize 
for the best yearling, and $800 prize money 
for Clarence. Clarence was satisfied and 
wanted to go home to State Centre. But 
W. L. Blizzard of Stillwater, Okla., who 
awarded one of the prizes, told Clarence 
to enter Dick for the grand champion 
prize. Clarence consented, but would not 
lead Dick before Walter Biggar, who 
traveled from Dalbeattie, Scotland, to do 
the judging. Emma Goecke, 17, his big 
sister, took Dick to judgment. Clarence 
was sick to his stomach. If Dick won the 
grand champion steer prize, that would be 
Dick’s end. He would be sold at auction 
(as is the live stock show’s custom), killed 
and eaten at some rich Christmas carouse. 
And Dick did win. James Cash Penney, 
chain store owner and raiser of Guernsey, 
paid $7 a pound for Dick—$8,o50 all 
told. The highest previous price was $3.60 
a pound, two years ago. Mr. Penney in- 
tended to ship Dick to Manhattan, exhibit 
him to the urbanites, then eat him for 
Christmas dinner. But gourmanderie was 
not Mr. Penney’s prime reason for buying 
Dick, nor advertising. He has stores in 
small towns throughout the country and 
he wished to encourage boy & girl stock- 
breeders, his customers. 
When Dick was so fatally sold, Clarence 
was nowhere about. His father imagined 
him, now a rich boy, kidnapped. A scared 
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posse found the stripling all a-blubber, try- 
ing to warm his back against the outside 
of a stockyard store. Reporters nagged 
him. Muttered he: “Dick’s so gentle he 
wouldn’t hurt anybody. But he knew me 
best, and every time I went near him he 
tried to lick my face. . . .” 

Another Marshall County boy, Keith 
Collins, 15, won the other best coveted 
prize of the live stock show, the carcass 
contest. The McCaulley Market of Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., paid him $6.75 a pound 
($4,873.50) for his yearling steer Benny, 
killed and dressed. 

Live stock breeders have a conceit which 
thoughtless urbanites find quaint: if it is 
worthwhile to raise good, chunky stock, 
it is worthwhile to raise good, chunky boys 
and girls. Hence at each live stock show 
judges pick the country’s healthiest adoles- 
cent. Prizewinners last week were strong 
Thelma Svarstad, 17, of Brown County, 

(Continued on page 46) 


























Sten cannot fully heat a radi- 
ator until all the air has been ex- 
pelled. Airid Air Valves No. 500 re- 
lease this air quickly, silently, com- 
pletely and automatically, and assure 
piping hot radiators. Replace old- 
style valves with Airids. For only a 
few dollars you can have hot radi- 
ators and more comfort this winter. 


AFRIEID Air Valves 
_for Steam Radiators 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are easily 
attached without tools. For sale by all 
plumbing and heating contractors. Fully 
guaranteed for five years. Price $1.35. 


No. 510 VAC-AIRID, for “‘vacuum” heating. 


Send for Free Booklet containing valu- 
able heating suggestions. 


Accessories Div., Dept. AV-3412-A 


AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. | 
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Coffin to Coffin 


THE Case OF SERGEANT GRISCHA— 
Arnold Zweig—Viking ($2.50). 

The Story. Much as he liked his Ger- 
man guards and his fellow Russian prison- 
ers, Grischa had had enough of prison 
camp. True, he had heard that Russia was 
done for and the War near an end—it was 
blustery March of 1917—but enough was 
enough, and he yearned Eastward toward 
his wife and little girl. His monotonous 
duty was to pile timber in freight cars 
bound for the front. At the end of one 
carload he neatly constructed a cavity for 
himself, and that night slipped out of the 
bunk house. Under cover of his comrades’ 
merry-making he crunched across the snow 
to the wire enclosure; under cover of the 
wind screaming through ice-ribbed pines 
he snapped the twanging wires. Three days 
later he climbed stiff and jolt-bruised from 
his living coffin, and stumbled into the 
forests of—Prussia? Russia? Poland? 

A lynx will not attack a man. But, em- 
boldened by the tastiness of chance corpses 
that War-winter, a female lynx stalked 
Grischa for days, till suddenly he noticed 
her crouching to spring. So drolly did 
her crooked eyes and fringe of whiskers 
remind Grischa of himself, that he burst 
into a roar of terrifying human laughter, 
and unwittingly saved himself from fangs 
and evil claws. 

The limpid spring months he spent at an 
outlaw camp, favorite of the only woman 
—a girl whose hair had turned white with 
the War. Babka weaned him body and 
soul from the starvation of trenches and 
prison; then reluctantly sent him on, his 
identity of escaped prisoner well camou- 
flaged by the clothes and identification-tag 
of dead Bjuscheff, Russian deserter. 

In seven languages—German, Russian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Yiddish, Lettish, Es- 
thonian—the Germans posted their procla- 
mations, but Grischa could read not one 
of any seven, and in a few hours he was 
imprisoned again. For, the newest ordi- 
nance read that in the name of discipline 
all Russian deserters would be executed— 
dour example to weary-hearted German 
soldiers. Grischa, alias Deserter Bjuscheff, 
was promptly sentenced, whereupon he 
took refuge in confessing his camouflage. 
His peasant simplicity won belief in the 
hearts of guards, officers, and even old 
Commander von Lychow. 

But the “case,” stripped of its humanity, 
happened to come before Schieffenzahn 
(said to be Ludendorff), engrossed as he 
was with annexation, colonization, Ger- 
manization, of the whole new border terri- 
tory. In wholesale efficiency as to forestry, 
mineral resources, new currency, savings- 


TIME readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell. TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





banks, travelling incinerators, German 
bookshops, and paper factories for news- 
papers, insignificant Grischa fell under the 
category of discipline necessary to state 
maintenance. In vain did old von Lychow, 
beloved of his men, argue that it is justice 
preserves the state: “I know that justice 
and faith in God have been the pillars of 
Prussia, and I will not look on while her 
rulers try to bring them down.” 

Grischa was shot, having meticulously 
joined his own coffin, lustily dug his own 
grave, manfully marched to his death. 

The Significance. War novels by the 
gross have detailed the lice, the mud, the 
oaths, on “Flanders Field.” The present 
volume is distinctive in vivifying that 
other, more mysterious, no-man’s-land east 
of Germany, west of Russia. But far 
more than this, The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa is a powerful indictment of auto- 
cratic statecraft, a pageant of hetero- 
geneous border peoples, and a human docu- 
ment of uncanny understanding. The 
jocund vitality which lured Grischa to 
mad escape is no less vivid than his fatal- 
istic reluctance to escape again. Insignifi- 
cant “case,” Grischa is the symbol that 
rouses the interest of villagers, the prophe- 
cies of Hebrew elders, the affection of 
restive German soldiers, the championship 
of officers, the pique of a Prussian super- 
official. 

The Author. War-author Zweig was 
intimately acquainted with Flanders lice 
and oaths and mud, having wallowed 
thirteen months at Verdun. On the East- 
ern front he knew similar nastiness, saw 
deeper implications. A German Jew, 41, 
he has studied French and English litera- 
ture, translated much of Kipling’s verse. 
He is no relation to Stefan Zweig, the 
popular modern who adapted Ben Jon- 
son’s Volpone for the Theatre Guild. 
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Authentic, Damning 


Seuap—James B. Wharton—Coward- 
McCann ($2). 

“Christ, you can’t tell no one how bad 
it is. . . . How th’ hell’re you gonna tell 
anyone what a bullet sourids like, er a shell, 
an’ what it’s like to walk all night on a 
empty belly ... ?” 

Author Wharton does it by following 
the fortunes of that tightest of cliques, an 
infantry squad, on its way from the Pas de 
Calais to and through the front, 1918, 
early summer. Nor !s the squad demol- 
ished, at fell swoop, but eroded piecemeal, 
beginning with the Texan who caught a 
stray bullet before he ever reached the 
front, and ending—after the armistice— 
with the callow corporal who was clearing 


post- 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 29). 


205 East 42nd St. 
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Mr. BietrswortHy ON RAMPOLE IstanD—H. G. Wells edd 
Doran ($2.50). Nothing new in Utopias, but something entertaining 
in psychiatry and adventure. (See Tae, November 19). 


debris that chanced to conceal fatal ex- 
plosives. Of the other six, Allen, shell- 
shocked, deserted to the rear. Serbian 
Marzuluk, Pennsylvania miner, flung 
himself madly into a hand-to-hand skir- 
mish raving and cursing revenge “‘fer it all 
—de hikin’—de night work, an’ de empty 
bellies. . . .” Whittaker, exhausted from 
trench over-time, finds a peaceful garden 
and a passionate girl only to be called away 
by the platoon whistle. Jewish Waglith 
of the Bronx shoe-store, heard a frantic 
hiss—‘‘keep low, for Christ’s sake keep 
low’—but too late. Novelli, “the Eye- 
talian” that “bin buddies for six monts 
now, an’ he don’t say a dozen words a 
mont’,” got his on risky patrol duty, and 
still silent, stoical, clenched his perpetual 
cigaret as they littered him rear. O’Con- 
nors, Irish day-laborer, endured with 
cheerful garrulity until the day before the 
armistice. 

Such was the individual toll, and the 
aggregate a nightmare of endless unneces- 
sary tramping, digging in (literally) for 
the night, getting up and staggering on, 
listless, numbed, too tired to rebel. Squad 
is unusually graphic, authentic, damning. 
“<o-—— 





Again, Arlen 

Lity CuristINE—The Story of a Good 
Woman—Michael Arlen—Doubleday, Do- 
ran ($2.50). 

On Lily Christine’s pink and black jacket 
is a sub-title mentioning good woman; on 
her title page in pink fast deflowering to 
purple she nevertheless promises “a ro- 
mance.” This for Michael Arlen of the 
onetime vogue is an amalgam so incon- 
gruous that one can but suspect him of a 
publicity trick. The suspicion is confirmed 
by the old sophisticated sentimentalities of 
style ill-matched to a heroine, beautiful 
though near-sighted and bespectacled, pas- 
sionately devoted to her children though 
they visit the pages but once, loyal to a 
faithless husband though she begs one of 
her many admirers to elope with her. Be- 
cause she loved him, Lily Christine had 
married a smart model of English man- 
hood, penniless gambler, cricketer, master 
of many mistresses. Lily Christine ignored 
these “pieces of nonsense,” supplied her 
“old cart-horse” husband with a constant 
friendship, and held the family together. 
_ Then suddenly she was confronted, not 
by a “piece of nonsense” but by an actress 
whose virtue was a British household word 
—a thoroughly wicked woman, grist to the 
-Arlenesque mill. This crafty villainess be- 
witches the cart-horse into cad, and breaks 
Lily Christine’s heart. Not the least of the 
heroine’s anguish is over a_ respectable 
middle-class boy-friend whom she has un- 
wittingly involved in the scandal. And just 
as the plot is thickening pleasantly, Lily 
Christine’s creator pitches her under the 
wheels of a motor-lorry. ; 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Doubleday, 


CHarLEsDi1ckENS—A Biography from New Sources—Ralph Straus— 
Cosmopolitan ($4). 


Another modernized interpretation— (October 


Caspar Havser—Jacob Wassermann—-Liveright ($3) .Vivid recount 
ing of an historic cause célébre in Germany. (November 19). 
Tue Sttver THoorN—Hugh Walpole—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 


Short stories illustrating a distinguished 
(November 12). 


author's versatility 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


(Continued from p. 44) 
S. Dak., and husky William Tobias, 15, 
of Saginaw County, Mich. Thelma weighs 
122 lbs., stands 5 ft. 2 in., William weighs 
130 lbs., stands 5 ft. 6 in. 
—_o—- 


“Rich Man, Poor Man... .” 


On Dec. 1, 1928, John Smith, U. S. 
citizen, decides that he may as well col- 
lect some of the easy profits available on 
Wall St.’s bull market. From the bank he 
draws his life savings of $15,000. A study 
of margins shows him that with this $15,- 
ooo and a friendly broker he can purchase 
$150,000 worth of stocks. From a study 
of market news he picks any five stocks 
which seem to be favorites of the bull 
operators. For example: Curtiss Aero, In- 
ternational Harvester, Montgomery Ward, 
Radio, Victor. So Speculator Smith specu- 
lates in 100 shares of each of these stocks. 

Speculator Smith calculates that if, in 
the next week, these stocks each rise 
even only 20 points (and all have been 
known to rise 20 points in a few hours) he 
will have a profit of $10,000. He feels 
akin to Arthur Cutten and the Fishers. 

Unfortunately, the stocks do not rise. 
The Market opens the week wavering, 
progresses into a slump, ends with a 
crash. At the end of the week Speculator 
Smith’s investments have shown the fol- 
lowing results: 

Dec.1 Dec.8 De- 


Stock closing closing cline 
Curtiss Aero 148 129 19 
International Harvester 372%4 307 65% 
Montgomery Ward 420 340 80 
Radio 376% 2906 80% 
Victor 138 114 2 

1455 1186 269 


The market value of Speculator Smith’s 
stocks has dropped $26,900. 

Speculator Smith had committed the 
imprudence of buying at the top of a tre- 
mendous bull market which last week came 
to an end. In the last three days of trading 
the market value of listed securities fell 
off $6,000,000,000. The average of 100 
representative stocks (compiled by the 
New York Times), fell off 15.61 points. In 
the last 10 minutes of the week’s trading, 
Radio broke 20 points, in the last three 
days market valuation of radio stock went 
from $485,268,000 to $341,998,400. 

What caused the collapse? The immedi- 
ate inciting force appears to have been 
“tight” money. Loans to brokers had ad- 
vanced to $5,394,590,000. Call money had 
climbed higher and higher until it reached 
12%. At this point, apparently, the 
market, so long inflated, suddenly realized 
its unsound condition. Once the decline 
had begun, there was nothing to stop it. 
Indeed, as it continued, forced selling by 
many small operators with dwindling 
margins accelerated its fall. 

The week closed with no signs of a 


| rally. There were stories of a bankers’ 


conference in the offices of J. P. Morgan— 
stories that the bankers might support the 
market to prevent a stock panic. It was 
thought that “bargain hunters” (shrewd 
traders who pick up stocks at low prices 
after a deflation) would start a buying 
movement that would rally the market. 
On the whole, the bear market was con- 
sidered a local hurricane, not at all re- 
flecting the condition of the nation’s 
soundly prosperous industrial life. 





Why not 
New Year’s Eve 
in Havana 


D3? it differently this year... 
Forget the shivering celebra- 
tion of the past... . sing your Auld 
Lang Syne where the moonbeams 
are warm and generous... Revel 
in Havana’s tropical allurements 
.. - Intriguing sidewalk cafés... 
fascinating casinos ... Jai Alai 
games... horse-racing... golf... 
swimming... dancing... long, 


sunshiny days...soft, star-studded 
nights .. . that’s Havana! 

All this gayety ... adventure... 
romance... for less than the 


customary New Year’s party at 
home. The transatlantic liner 
Caronia with the usual Cunard 
appointments and service will 
sail on a special 9 day cruise 
Dec. 27th... all expenses, $175up. 
Beginning Jan. 5th, the Caronia 
willleave NewYork every Saturday 
. »» from Havana every Tuesday. 
Advance hotel reservations, if you 
desire, in Havana. Special 13 day 
trips... all expenses... $210 up. 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD 





HAVANA SERVICE 


ARE YOU. 


SUCCESSFUL? 


So much the better. That means you have time to 
think about something besides business and “getting 
ahead.’’ If you are not yet ‘‘successful,’’ what we 
have to say will interest you doubly. 


Most people would give a fortune—if they had 
it—for the rare gift of a mind as powerful as serene, 
as well-disciplined as happy. 


The pace of modern life does not conduce to 
calm mental efficiency. Yet there are ways and means 
of giving renewed strength and health to one’s 
mind. All sane men know some of these methods. 


But there is a rapidly increasing body of scientif- 
ic knowledge on the subject of the mind. _ Many are 
the panaceas advanced for the mental vices of our 
age. 

John James Mullowney, M.D., is the President of 
the Meharry Medical College and likewise editor of 
the ‘‘Home Workers Magazine.’’ His book “* The Power 
of Thought”’ is the summing up of the sound teachings 
of many schools of thought, the “boiled-down” 
essence of much that goes under fad names blatantly 
advertised. We truly believe it contains a summary 
of all that is good in the theory and practise of Psy- 
chology, ‘‘New Thought,” “Magnetism.” 


Here is an authoritative book that the layman can 
understand without constant recourse to a dictionary. 
It throws light upon the mind and all its workings. 
It shows how mental power and tranquility can 
gradually be made realities in the daily life. It does 
not claim too much, and it does not claim to be 
“original.” 


“The Power of Thowsht" isa great book because it 
takes the best that profound students have written 


| and makes it /ive for the ordinary man, It is yours 
| for $2, and you will never regret its purchase. Your 


money refunded immediately if not satisfied. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT 
By J. Mullowney, M.D. 

TITITIIIIIiIi iii 
HOME MAGAZINE 
409 25th Avenue South 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Here is my $2. Send me “The Power of 
Thought.” 
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Divorced 


“T wish I were with you, baby, because 
I love you. God bless you. Dolores.” 
“Darling, you must get well because of 
my love for you. Dolores.” “I love you. 
Dolores.” “s 

Published almost instantly in the papers 
of two continents, these and other mes- 
sages from Dolores Del Rio, screen star, 
in Hollywood, to her divorced husband, 
Jaime, ill in Berlin, did not particularly 
impress a U. S. public accustomed to ac- 
cept the quasi-private quarrels and love- 
making of picture people with the same 
scepticism usually roused by their screen 
depictions of the same kind of thing. 

Few, therefore, took seriously the press 
accounts of the final, frantic cablegram to 


The Beauty of Holiness 


A strong statement of present day 
thought, and other liberal religious lit- 
erature sent upon request. 


G. T. CARR, Station A-44, WORCESTER, MASS. 









White Teeth are 


not enough 


BECAUSE... 


Too many people, thinking they are 
safe when teeth are white, suddenly 
find themselves victims of Pyorrhea. 
This foe ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. It takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger. 

Don’t fear these odds. See your 
dentist at least once every six months 
and start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums today. 

This dentifrice cleans teeth snowy 
white and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. 

Also, if used regularly and in time, it 
helps to firm gums and keep them healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Make Forhan’s the daily morning and 
night health habit. Get a tube from your 
druggist, today . . . 35c and 60c. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan; D.D.S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forha n’s for the 


gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


the German sanitorium which was not read 
by Jaime Del Rio since just before it 
came he had died of bloodpoisoning; or 
the story about the way Mrs. Del Rio’s 
mother. told her the news. 

“Tt’s all over.” 

“You mean—the crisis is over?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“Mrs. Del Rio sought comfort by bury- 
ing her dark head in her mother’s bosom. 
Her entire body was racked with sobs,” 
said a despatch which made cinema fans 
chuckle. 

Friends of the Del Rios were less 
amused. The emotion, they knew, was 
real. They recalled how Del Rio, owner 
of 20 ranches in Mexico, learned to write 
scenarios so as to have a professional rea- 
son for being with his wife in Hollywood, 
how he was known there as “Mr. Dolores 
Del Rio,” and how, after a period of faith- 
fulness regarded as unconventional by 
their colleagues, the Del Rios began to live 
apart, each denying estrangement. “Our 
careers have forced us apart.” 

They were divorced in Mexico last June. 
Three months ago in Paris Miss Del Rio 
asked her husband if she could come and 
see him; after that they wrote to each 
other, the actress finally—“Keep up your 
courage, darling. I don’t forget you in 
my heart. You must get well. I love you, 
I love you.”—a message (it was the one 
the sick man did not live to read) suggest- 
ing once more the odd fact that all emo- 
tions of a certain sort, whether real or 
assumed, can be expressed only in the lan- 
guage of subtitles. 


The New Pictures 


Caught in the Fog (talkie) is an un- 
easy and mildly sarcastic attempt to parody 
Crook Cinema which, in various disguises, 
has constituted nearly half of the recent 
output of Hollywood. Lots of crooks, in- 
cluding May McAvoy, a lady crook, some- 
times dumb, sometimes stabbing into 
speech, come through Florida fog to a 
deserted houseboat on which the mother 
of a millionaire’s son has left a pearl neck- 
lace worth $200,000 in cinema money. 
Boob detectives supply most of the comedy 
and Conrad Nagel’s voice the best vocal 
sequences of a gentle melodrama which is 
parody only by afterthought. 

PE EY NSREEE; 


Behind the German Lines. Diagrams 
are usually dull, including those which 
patriots and students kept during the War, 
marking on maps with little pins the lines 
of the combatants. It was hard to re- 
member which pins stood for which side 
or what the irregular graph of a strategy 
meant in terms of life and death. In this 
picture, which UFA began to make in 
1915, the lines of the diagrams move them- 
selves, like animated cartoons. Neither a 
newsreel nor a story, it is a history of the 
War, seen from the German side, but im- 
partially; most of the battle scenes were 
taken in battle and the captions are ex- 
cerpts from official reports. Moving maps 
give unity to shifting offensives, tiny 
cavalry in the huge honeycomb of the 
Carpathians, German soldiers grinning and 
eating apples as they marched to an 
imaginary banquet in Paris, airplane bat- 
tles, mine explosions, Von Hindenburg 


chewing his mustache, the Kaiser, with his 
dwarfish, withered arm held sideways, look- 
ing gingerly through a telescope, Russians 
annihilating a last nest of snipers in a 
taken town; you find to your surprise that 
diagrams can be more exciting than even 
such an excellent War-picture as The Big 
Parade. 
se 

The Barker. George Fitzmaurice di- 
rects intelligently and movingly the con- 
sequences of a circus-man’s proud affection 
for his son and his fear that circusing will 
spoil the boy’s chance of amounting to 
something. Highly admired as a stage- 
play two seasons ago, the story by Kenyon 
Nicholson is better than most screen- 
steries; and Milton Sills, the barker, is 
convincing even when he chokes his girl- 
friend (Betty Compson) for contriving the 
seduction of his son by one of the carnival 
ladies (Dorothy Mackaill). Out of the 
sound device comes barker-lingo; Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. (the barker’s son) smiles 
just like his father; and the hitherto silent 
veice of Milton Sills has been surpassed, 
in its recording quality, only by that of 
Lionel Barrymore. Best shot: bed-time in 
the circus sleeping-car. 
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WOT can’t realize how dellcious 
pecans can be until you have tasted 
Kinc Cote. These giant-size paper 
shells—the pick of the crop—are graded 
by our newimproved sorting machines 
which automatically reject the small 
sizes and seconds, leaving only the 
giant-size, perfect nuts with solid 
sweet meats. 

This process of gradingallows ustocut 
out waste and price KinG CoLe Giant 
Pecans at $1.00 ~ Ib., $1.90 for 2 Ibs. 
and $4.50 for 5 lbs., postage paid. 

Use Ki1nG COLE Pecans on your 
table, in candies, cakes, salads, sauces 
and stuffings. KING Cole Pecans 
make an ideal Christmas gift. Send the 


coupon now. 
e e +] 


BENNETT DAY IMPORTING CO., Inc. 
New York City _ Albany, Ga. 
“Packers of Quality Nuts for 46 Years” 


Hing Cole 


ECA Ns, 


F Bennett Day Importing Co., Inc., Albany,Ga. § 


1 Gentlemen: Enclosed is $....forwhichsend ] 
| me post prepaid, KING COLE Pecans indicated 
below.(Cash, Money Order,CheckAccepted) 


0 1b. $1.00 0 2 Ibs. $1.90 0 5 Ibs. $4.50 
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Tini’s Life 

Singers and actors usually tell silly 
stories about themselves. They have cer- 
tain legends that must be preserved for 
their public and truth so much more 
fascinating than fiction in most of their 
cases is let to drop unnoticed by the way- 
side. So it is that most autobiographies of 
prima donnas make sorry reading, that the 
material they give their biographers sim- 
mers down usually to flimsy substance. 
But last week there was published a bi- 
ography that proved the exception. Mary 
Lawton* wrote it, called it Schumann- 
Heink, the Last of the Titans. 

“T am a soldier’s daughter.” It begins 
that simply. Then comes the story: 
Ernestine (‘“‘Tini’”) Rossler was an Aus- 
trian, born in Prague. But she lived her 
first years in Verona in the soldiers’ bar- 
racks. The father was a “rough-neck” but 
the mother was a lady, tired always, with 
poverty and child-bearing. Tini herself 
was always hungry, used to skip school 
often to go to the circus people in the 
marketplace where she cleaned monkey 
cages in exchange for food. Soldiers 
change their stations often. It was in 
Graz that the Rosslers bought a decrepit 
piano for a dollar and Tini mended it 
with string and sealing wax; in a Graz 
convent that the Mother Superior gave her 
her first singing lessons; in Graz that she 
sang first in public—the contralto part in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony—earned $6 
that bought a second-hand canary cage and 
the first white curtains that the Rosslers 
ever had. In Vienna young Ernestine, 
nearly grown up, tried first for opera but 
the director said “Mein Gott, what a 
face!” suggested a sewing machine. Only 
the rough-neck father was glad. His Tini 
should have a decent career. But she 
fooled him, went to Dresden, brought back 
a contract signed by the King. 

At the Dresden Opera Tini Rossler 
served her apprenticeship with promise of 
success. But then she married Ernst Heink 
and a burden of debts, lost her job. Then 
came four children, dark days. Heink 
deserted her. The sheriff took everything 
but a bed, three chairs, a stove, the chil- 
dren. Finally they had to be sent to her 
parents. Then came engagements in Ber- 
lin, Hamburg. A temperamental contralto 
balked and Heink got big réles, made them 
bigger. She married Paul Schumann, an 
actor. Together in 1898 they came to the 
U.S. In Chicago a month before another 
baby, she made her début in Lohengrin. 
The baby was born in Manhattan—George 
Washington Schumann. 

There followed the Golden Age at the 
Metropolitan, with such singers as Nor- 
dica, Pol Plancon, Fremstad, the de 
Reszkes and Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
But when Impresario Maurice Grau left, 
Schumann-Heink left too, went into a 
comic opera called Love’s Lottery. Then 
it was that Schumann died, that she mar- 
ried her secretary William Rapp “for pro- 
tection” for herself, eight children. Grand 
opera took her back. She made music 
history in Austria, Germany, France, Eng- 

*Onetime actress. More recently author of 
The Lifetime of Mark Twain, Rosa Leurs, Queen 
of Cooks and Some Kings. Schumann-Heink is 
published by Macmillan ($5). 
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ScHUMANN-HEINK 
“Mein Gott, what a face!” 
land, the U. S. with her Frecka, Erda, 


Magdelena, Brangane, Waltraiute. She 
divorced Rapp. Then came the War. One 
son died for Germany. The others fought 
for the U. S. So did Schumann-Heink, 
singing. Now she is on a farewell concert. 
Royal Road to Critics 

Out of the smoke that was the Schubert 
Centennial there took shape one definite, 
perhaps permanent, project which showed 
itself last week for the first time under 
the name of the Schubert Memorial, Inc. 
On the notion that Schubert lived his life 
unrecognized, that today many talented 
young U. S. musicians are threatened with 
the same plight, it organized for the pur- 
pose of establishing a contact between 
them and “the representative musical pub- 
lic.” Baldly, its plan is to sponsor débuts, 
dress them glamorously that many and 
important listeners will be attracted, in- 
cluding—and it was severely stressed— 
leading critics whose verdicts supposedly 
are to be of inestimable value to the 
worthy young débutants. 

Last week in Manhattan the Schubert 
Memorial gave its first concert, presented 
Violinist Sadah Shuchari, 20 (onetime 
Sadie Schwartz) and Pianist Muriel Kerr, 
17, both pupils of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion. External circumstances favored 
them. They had 80 members of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony to play with, Wil- 
lem Mengelberg to conduct, Prof. John 
Erskine (also of the Juilliard school) to 
introduce them. They had many and im- 
portant listeners, including leading critics. 
They had marked talent, both of them— 
but for Brahms’ violin concerto, for Rach- 
maninoff’s second piano concerto it was 
not enough. Nor did the leading critics 
appear to remember their assigned roles. 
Said Lawrence Gilman in the Herald Trib- 
une: “Miss Shuchari gave a creditable 
conservatory performance, flawed by occa- 
sional impurity of intonation, poor tone 
quality, inaccurate double-stopping, and 
an infelicitous delivery of the finale, which 
she played awkwardly, timidly, and in- 
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securely. ... Miss Kerr’s pretty and 
facile playing was swamped in the tides 
of Rachmaninoff’s grandiloquence.” Pitts 
Sanborn wrote in the Telegram of the 
Brahms as “nothing for a young miss in 
flounces to toy with.” 


European Plan 


Founders of the Schubert Memorial be- 
wailed in their prospectus ‘the slim chances 
of talented U. S. artists as against widely 
advertised ones with European reputa- 
tions. Last week, as if to prove their point 
for them, there appeared again in Man- 
hattan Vladimir Horowitz, 25-year-old 
Russian pianist who made his U. S. début 
last winter. He played next day after the 
Schubert Memorial’s concert, in the same 
hall with the same Philharmonic players 
and Conductor Willem Mengelberg. He 
played ambitiously, Brahms’ great B flat 
Concerto—and in a manner so restrained 
and yet so immensely moving that critics 
who had hitherto accused him of super- 
ficial interpretation and clap-trap effect, 
revamped their verdict. Widely-advertised 
Horowitz with the European reputation 
had made big music. He, apparently un- 
concerned, took his relaxation by spending 
the rest of the night at the 6-day bicycle 
race. 

In Binghamton, Walska 

Great prima donnas usually do their 
singing in great cities, where great crowds 
besiege the box office for the privilege of 
hearing great music. Ganna Walska, dif- 
ferent, opened a concert tour last week in 
the Central High School Auditorium at 
Binghamton, N. Y. This caused Critic 
Martha Wheatley in the Binghamton Press 
(circulation 34,800) to write as follows: 

“Some came to doubt and remained to 
marvel at the will to do, on the part of 
this extraordinary woman. Some were 
frankly puzzled, yet duly appreciative of 
the pictorial impressiveness offered by the 
singer. None was enthusiastic over her 
vocal attainment; yet the audience, as a 
whole, paid tribute to her magnetism, her 
beauty, her taste and her resolute cour- 
ee 

“Mme. Walska has a high soprano of 
some flexibility and range. Her enunci- 
ation is something that the artistic world 
has long sighed for. She has grace and 
charm sufficient for half a dozen stars of 
the first magnitude. She is determined to 
attain the high goal she has set, regardless 
of vocal equipment. 

“Her period gown of cream crépe and 
silver (or was it crystal?) seemed a part 
of her. She was alternately serious and 
arch; now she reflected the lights and 
shadows of the land of her birth; now she 
was the spirit of the beauty of Paris, where 
she has a home; now she might be demand- 
ing that her fairy dreams might be also 
philosophical... . 

“She never imitates, and if her real hope 
of success is only a fluttering bird of pas- 
sage, that plumed creature is sure to be 
faultlessly preened and exquisitely feath- 
ered... . 

“She was besieged by high school girls, 
who found her graciously willing to auto- 
graph their programs. Harold F. McCor- 
mick, Chicago multi-millionaire, who is 
the husband of the artist, was in the 
SrOuD. .... 
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ade by Western Electric 
for discriminating ears 


The Western Electric 560-AW Loudspeaker, designed 
by Bell System engineers, is made by the makers of 
the nation’s telephones. With it you can give your 
radio receiver a richer voice. With it you can gain a 


new appreciation of real quality in radio reception. 


Broadcasting via Receiving via a 
Western Electric Western Electric 
equipment. Loudspeaker. 


LOUDSPEAKER 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


through authorized dealers everywhere 











Brand new! 
Fifty of the famous double 
edged Gillette Blades(one 
hundred shaving edges) 
tucked away in a sturdy, 
compact, colorful box. An 
original, personal way to 
carry your season’s greet- 
ings far into the New Year. 


DO 
BOX 
r Gillette 


EVERY TIME HE 
SHAVES IN 1929 
HELL THANK YOU 


SMART, masculine gift box that’s bound 
to be appreciated all over again each morning! 
Generous measure for generous shaving com- 
fort! Not a short-lived present, not a frivolous 
one, but a soundly sensible, month-after-month 
gift that appeals to a man’s practical nature. 


And the distinctive thing about it is its new- 
ness....it is presented by Gillette for the first 
time this Christmas. You can be sure when, you 
choose the Fifty Box for him that he has never 
before received a similar gift for Christmas— 
or any other time. 


P.S.~—I£ the little chest with its regimental 
stripes attracts you, why don’t you make a bid 
for it after he’s used up the blades? It makes a 
charming cigarette box, stamp box, jewel case or 
general depository for the sewing or dressing table. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. 5. A. 








